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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Politics for the 
present and for 
the future 


n May, Vijay Prashad wrote an article in Jamhoor, responding 
to the re-election of the right-wing government of Narendra 
Modi, and reflecting in part on whether the left in India needs 
to besocial democratic - committed to maintaining capitalism, 
but promoting social justice within it — in order to undergo a 





revival. 

“If you believe in social democratic politics alone,” Prashad 
writes, "then what happens is you end up basically betraying the 
workers and peasants who are part of your movement because 
they are not going to be able to get a better deal unless they 
struggle, fight and build power. In this sense, acceding too much 
to the present leads to class collaboration with the elite and 
therefore to the surrender of the demands, grievances, hopes 
and aspirations of the working people of our society." 

"At the same time," he continues, "if you go too far into 
demanding questions of the future, the party or political organi- 
zation becomes cut off from the struggles of the present." 

The challenge of the left, Prashad concludes, is to be both 
present- and future-oriented at once. That's what I've tried to 
do in this issue of Briarpatch. 

In the present in Canada, the looming possibility of an 
Andrew Scheer-led government is terrifying. And so I devoted 
space in this issue to hopeful alternatives within electoral politics 
— something that we don't do a whole lot in Briarpatch. I did so 
for the same reason that many of the women activists intervewed 

in Jill MacIntyres piece, "Fuck it, 111 do it,” decided to run for 
election — I'd much rather spend the next four years yanking a 
nominally social democractic party to the left, than spend four 
years defending against Scheer's attacks on social services and 
marginalized communities. Even so, it's an uphill battle to make 
me (and many leftists) feel optimistic about any of Canada's politi- 
cal parties. MacIntyre manages it by talking to the people who 

have historically been excluded from those positions of power 
— young, racialized women — and are now stepping into the ring. 

At the same time, I worry that the NDP, in particular, is 
actually preventing a more radical political rupture by siphon- 
ing leftists' energy into often-toothless and deeply compro- 
mised campaigns. Again and again, the NDP fails to pursue 
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transformative politics — politics that would fundamentally alter 
our social relations, which is what we need as capitalism pours 
gasoline on the flames of the climate crisis. Across Europe and 
North America, politicians from the new left wave have ended 
up triangulating to the centre after they're elected. Think Rachel 
Notley in Alberta, Alexis Tsipras in Greece, and — as José Luis 
Granados Ceja shows in 'AMLO's Contradiction” — Andrés 
Manuel López Obrador in Mexico. 

Its for this reason that we need our own anti-capitalist social 
movements to fight for our own demands and defend our own 
gains. We don't have to wait four years to win. In fact, we can't 


Election season, above all else, is an 
opportunity. It's a time when political 
parties explain the world to a huge 
number of people, all of whom are 
paying attention at the same time. 


afford to. This issue of Briarpatch contains those stories of strug- 
gle, too - like Jon Milton's cover story on prison abolitionists in 
Laval working to stop the construction of a new migrant deten- 
tion centre, or Nabeel Ahmed's article about the community 
resistance to Big Tech's new "smart city" in Toronto. 

As David Camfield writes in "Is voting really ‘harm reduc- 
tion’?”, election season, above all else, is an opportunity. It's a 
time when political parties explain the world to a huge number 
of people, all of whom are paying attention at the same time. 
Right-wing political parties mobilize people's fear and selfish- 
ness, promising safety and prosperity for the few at the expense 
of the many – and the voter is convinced that they will be one of 
these lucky few. But whenever we have an opportunity to explain 
the world to a captive audience, we can do more than just shed 
light on the way things are — we can also point the way toward a 
world beyond scarcity and fear. So elections, to me, area time for 
articulating our vision for another world, and for making clear 
how we can get there. As Daniel Karasik puts it in their piece, 
"Revolutionary dreamwork,.’ it's a time to "[seed] left dreams in 
the soil of culture.” 

I believe we have to fight, every day, to reshape the world in 
a way that's more just — and we need to both force politicians to 
do so, and make it happen ourselves. x 


SAIMA DESAI, EDITOR 
saima@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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Fund the media you 
want to see in the 
world 


year ago, we mailed a cheeky letter to Briarpatch sub- 
A scribers that I still think about. The letter announced 

we were selling out, and that "[from] here on out our 
pages will be filled with advertisements for Enbridge pipelines, 
Conservative leader Andrew Scheer, and luxury wristwatches.” 
It went on like that for a bit, before we let readers know that it 
was, of course, a joke. 

Briarpatch is committed to being independent, and to being 
a thorn in the side of colonial, capitalist forces of exploitation 
— not a bootlicking corporate rag. 

But I want to admit something. Sometimes, I look at the 
media kits of big corporate publications just to note their ad 
prices. For example, in Air Canada's inflight magazine, enRoute, 
the price of just five ad placements is more than Briarpatch's 
entire annual budget. Yes, I’m disgusted by this fact, but I’m 
also a bit jealous. 

Big companies and the politicians who do their bidding 
understand something very simple: messages matter, and in 
general you need to spend money to get audiences seeing and 
hearing your messages. 

Oil companies, real estate developers, and mining multi- 
nationals spend millions of dollars on ads and advertorials* 
because they know that it's an effective way to sway public opin- 
ion, and shape what we believe is acceptable. 

We hear that despite being in a climate emergency, we need 
this or that pipeline. We read that despite a hugely profitable 
diamond mine operating for years beside a First Nation that 
has been on a boil-water advisory for just as long, somehow 
this company is good for First Nations because they give a tiny 
amount of money to some completely inadequate community 
programs. We see headlines that a conservative politician who 
cuts hundreds of millions of dollars in health-care funding 
is somehow "looking out for kids" because they raise a few 


* Advertorials are articles, videos, or other media in a publication 
that appear not to look like ads, but which are paid for directly 


by another company, often to give themselves favourable media 
coverage. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


thousand dollars at a charity event. 

People running corporations understand the effectiveness of 
this media manipulation. The right, in general, understands this. 

What I wonder is: does the left understand the importance 
of funding media? And do we put money into the media we 
want to see exist? 

To cut through the misinformation, to show what's going on 
behind the corporate public relations spin, and to discuss real 
strategies for taking on the big problems of our time, we need 
our own sources of independent media. 

When I talk with people who run independent publications 
similar to Briarpatch, | hear again and again that their finances 
are dire. Subscriptions are down, costs are up, and fundraising 
campaigns aren't bringing in the money they used to. Some 
publications are closing up shop, some have been reduced to 
one staff member, while others are subject to the whims of a 
few large funders they're terrified of pissing off. 

At Briarpatch, by hustling hard and having such loyal and 
generous supporters for so many years, we have two full-time 
staff, we recently doubled the rates we pay our contributors, 
and in my opinion we're putting out great content. Our base of 
over 200 monthly donors, whom we call sustainers, gives us a 
broad foundation of support, and no one person or group holds 
sway over what we do. But we brought in less money from our 
sustainers and one-time donors last year than the year before. 
We are constantly dipping into our line of credit, and if the 
trend of last year continues, if a fundraising campaign doesn't 
go well, or if a few advertisers all of a sudden stop advertising 
with us, wed be in trouble. 

These are problems that marketing departments at oil com- 
panies don't have. 

So the thought I want to leave you with is this: fund the media 
you want to see in the world. 

That's the media that will have a much better chance of 
surviving and thriving. There are several wonderful independ- 
ent publications just scraping by – Canadian Dimension, GUTS 
Magazine, and THIS Magazine are a few of our favourites — 
that benefit a whole lot from every single dollar. Briarpatch 
has fewer than 300 monthly donors, people committed to 
keeping Briarpatch on the media landscape for the long haul. 
Meanwhile, over 150,000 people visited our website last year, 
and viewed pages over 285,000 times. If everyone who read 
Briarpatch online over the last year gave just $10, we could hire 
about 30 new staff. 

What this boils down to is simple: we fund the media we 
want, or we watch it disappear. * 


DAVID GRAY-DONALD, PUBLISHER 
david@briarpatchmagazine.com 








Revolutionary 
dreamwork 


€€ I will build a great, great wall on our southern border, and 1 
will have Mexico pay for that wall." 

When Donald Trump conjured this vision in his June 

2015 presidentíal announcement speech, he established not just 
his political program's agenda but also its genre: freewheeling, 
fact-agnostic fantasy. The liberal centre reacted with an appeal to 
data: the Washington Post reported, for instance, that in Trump's 
first 100 days in office, he made no fewer than 492 misleading 
public claims. But fact-checking Trump has done little to check 
his power. Trumpian fantasy can't be contested by appeals to 
realism, a strategy that requires apologetics for the violent reality 
of capitalism, imperialism, and structural oppression. Today's 
left wins when we challenge the right's cruel and exclusionary 
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BY DANIEL KARASIK 
ART BY MICHAEL DEFORGE 


imagination with more just, more beautiful world-making 
projects of our own. 

Projects like Trumps reach public consciousness from the top 
down, through politicians’ campaigns. Means of Production, 
a socialist film collective in Detroit, crafted video ads for U.S. 
representative Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez and former congres- 
sional candidate Kaniela Ing's electoral candidacies, exposing 
millions of viewers not to socialist ideas in the abstract but to 
concrete socialist visions of a good life. Momentum, the move- 
ment that formed in the U.K. in 2015 to support Jeremy Corbyn 
anda leftwards reorientation of the Labour Party, produced viral 
ads of a similar sort, framing socialist insights as both fresh and 
self-evident. Shifting the baseline of popular common sense, 








these short films helped make alternative futures more thinkable. 
Yet top-down efforts to shift ideology aren't enough on 
their own. To be effective, they rely on many other imaginative 
projects undertaken in civil society: artists, writers, and other 
popular educators seeding left dreams in the soil of culture. 
Such workers challenge the ruling class's hegemony from below. 
We do so by building pleasurable cultural alternatives to it, 
which serve as a pole of magnetism that can draw new comrades 
into organized material struggle. The pleasures in question are 
at once aesthetic, social, and intellectual — the delight of bonding 
over beauty with others who share your values, and with whom 
you can collectively develop concepts capable of explaining the 
deepest political sources of your suffering. Unlike the narcotic 
concessions with which capitalism defangs rebellion — the pop 
song that calls you to live just for tonight, the latest wearable 
Apple device - these are pleasures with the capacity to mobilize. 
Today, they are perhaps most accessible online. Popular 
educators on the left have turned to platforms like YouTube 
in the hope of sharing their message with a mass audience. 
Long dominated by right-wing demagogues, 
YouTube now has a growing left flank, where 
Natalie Wynn's ContraPoints channel may 
be the most celebrated. A trans woman who 
has urged her more than half a million sub- 
scribers to prepare for insurrection in the 
face of climate catastrophe, Wynn produces 
witty, irreverent, sumptuously art-designed 
spectacles of political persuasion. In moody 
coloured lighting and outfits always on 
point, she deftly dismantles bigots' pseudo- 
rationality — taking on incels, the alt-right, 
and transphobes, among others. She's far 
from alone in this sort of work: Patreon- 
funded online left content, including an assortment of socialist 
podcasts, has been gradually surfacing from the dark waters 
of the subcultural since the U.S. presidential election in 2016. 
Mexie, for instance, an anti-capitalist YouTuber in Toronto, 
released her first video a few days after Trump's inauguration 
and now broadcasts to 36,000 subscribers. Last November, she 
dedicated a video to exploring the role of speculative imagination 
in the left today. In it, she describes how, after many years of 
reading little besides theory, she became interested in visionary 
science fiction. “We're great at dreaming up apocalypse, but what 
about utopia? And more than that — a viable utopia?” she tells 
me. “Visionary world-building in art and performance gives us 
a glimpse of what could be if we weren't constrained by what is.” 
That video, “Reclaiming Radical Creativity,’ is inspired by Black 
feminist activist adrienne maree brown and her book Emergent 
Strategy. “We are living now inside the imagination of people 
who thought economic disparity and environmental destruction 
were acceptable costs for their power,’ writes brown, in a passage 
Mexie discusses in her video. “It is our right and responsibility to 
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write ourselves into the future. All organizing is science fiction,’ 
brown continues. Mexie knows that political struggle will always 
involvea high degree of contingency, that no utopian blueprint can 
be sketched definitively by any one person. "But that doesn't mean 
we shouldn't dream it,” she says, shouldn't propose positive visions 
of the future to our frightened neighbours, who might otherwise 
seek solace and order in the distorted meaning-making ofthe right. 
Like brown, Mexie recognizes that the imagination of a 
better world must be connected to practical modes of struggling 
for it. "Essentially I hope my work will educate, agitate, and 
lead to organizing,” she says. She's also careful to distinguish 
the way she speaks of creativity and imagination from how 
capitalism appropriates that language. “I mean, creativity has 
been so co-opted under capitalism. [...] Creativity is Silicon 
Valley making smaller and smaller phones.” But she insists that 
such co-optation doesn't lessen the importance of creativity as 
a revolutionary force: a faculty of articulate dreaming that can 
be wielded by the left to activate new organizers, as well as to 
broaden the bases of social support for existing organizing. 


Unlike the narcotic concessions with which 
capitalism defangs rebellion - the pop song 
that calls you to live just for tonight, the 
latest wearable Apple device - these are 
pleasures with the capacity to mobilize. 


One way to tackle the problem of stimulating creativity and 
imagination for emancipatory aims — not just as buzzwords 
that artwash capitalism's violence – is by forging relationships 
between artists and political activists, Toronto-based theatre- 
maker Thomas McKechnie suggests. His most recent production 
was presented with the support of the United Steelworkers, the 
Canadian Union of Postal Workers, and the Socialist Project, 
organizations associated more closely with working people's 
material struggles than with the development of art. A celebra- 
tion of the 19319 Winnipeg General Strike called Remembering 
the Winnipeg General, McKechnie’s play cast its gaze not forward 
to possible futures, but backward to radical histories able to 
anticipate those futures. 

McKechnie, who is also currently involved in organizing 
Foodora couriers in Toronto, considered it crucial that socialist 
organizers have a visible presence at his production. He set up a 
space just outside the performance venue where groups like the 
Industrial Workers ofthe World (which represents self-employed 
and freelance workers, a category that includes many arts workers) 


< 
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could table. "My hope,” McKechnie says, "[was] to stir up the 
revolutionary feeling in the audience and then immediately send 
them to some place they [could] use that feeling." 

This kind of direct collaboration between artists and activists 
is rare in Canada. The liberal culture industry commodifies 
certain marketable forms of left-ish politics, but generally it 
declines to bring its consumers into relationship with radical 
organizing — including not only militant trade unions and 
groups with the word "socialist" in their name, but also, for 
instance, those that foreground Indigenous land rights, Black 
liberation, or sex worker self-determination. 

That's a huge missed opportunity, McKechnie argues. "We 
need to get away from dead space [for hosting art] and move to 
spaces where life is happening. We need to take shows to picket 
lines and encampments. We need to take them to Queen's 
Park and the offices of TransCanada [..] We know how to use 
aesthetics to communicate. [ We need to] start communicating 
а lot louder and a lot more publicly.” 

Approached strategically and critically, mainstream liberal 
cultural institutions can have a reach that's useful for radical 
culture builders. Just as Mexie has taken to Google-owned 
YouTube to access a wide audience, risking corporate censorship 
when anti-imperialist tags or keywords ( «handsoffvenezuela, 
+freepalestine, even «neoconservative) appear in her videos’ 
descriptions, so McKechnie stages some of his plays at venues 
that don't fully align with his politics. "I do the work that the 
bourgeois theatres will produce with the bourgeois theatres," he 
says, "and I do the spicier political work outside of those institu- 
tions." But insofar as Mexie and McKechnie aim to dismantle 
the capitalist ideology that underwrites those institutions, they 

occupy them as benevolent saboteurs. 

There's also something to be said for artists skipping the 

liberal institutions altogether and instead building anti- 
capitalist culture in spaces dedicated to anti-capitalist poli- 
tics. After Ontario's provincial election last year brought the 
Conservatives to power, the Fight for $15 and Fairness and the 
Ontario Federation of Labour organized the large Rally For 
Decent Work in Toronto. Visible at the rally were climate justice 
groups, public health advocates, rank-and-file members of 
many unions – and Mohammad Ali, who performs under the 
extremely good stage name the Socialist Vocalist. A hip-hop 
artist who's a fixture at local protests, Ali more recently took part 
in the Ontario Coalition Against Poverty' disruption of "Dinner 
With A View,’ a ritzy outdoor dining experience hosted under 
Toronto's Gardiner Expressway, close to where a homeless camp 
had just been demolished. 

Ali's new album, Labour of Love, speaks to "the need for a 
radical and truly progressive agenda centred around address- 
ing economic inequalities, democratic freedom, and equity for 
marginalized groups,” he says. "As activists, [we're] still trying 
to push the mainstream needle to the left in Canada, away from 
reformists,” There are indications that such tectonics of ideology 
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may be on the move. Not long ago, his riffs — My boss at the cot- 
tage talking 'bout austerity/Lounging on Muskoka chairs, he ain't 
trying to share with me — represented an unusual lyrical niche, 
capital-p Political. Now, under Doug Ford's breakneck austerity, 
he says they're "just common discourse.” To be sure, discourse 
changes because social circumstances do: language like "the 1 per 
cent and the 99 per cent,” for instance, named a growing public 
awareness of vast wealth inequality that existed before those terms 
were popularized. But the language also made a contribution: it 
transformed that diffuse awareness into a tool that could be used 
to rally people for more organized politics, like Bernie Sanders' 
first presidential primary campaign. As changing realities shift 
political common sense, the work of culture building can help 
consolidate the shift – and make sense of it. 

Such a sense-making project is also a base-building pro- 
ject, a way of attracting large numbers of people to a social 
movement's struggle. "А mass of Canadians are ready for a 
progressive shift to the left,” Ali says. His work is “unapolo- 
getically socialist [..] while also engaging that [potential] 
mass audience." This approach to base building is not top- 
down, not about petitioning major institutions for access to 
a platform, but rather about artists throwing their lot in with 
grassroots social forces that are themselves trying to scale up. 
In this model, the artist has a mass base because and when 
the movement does. The artist's and the movement's interests 
are interwoven. This is one way, perhaps, that an artist can 
today stand meaningfully for liberatory politics and against 
capitalism, even if a total escape from capitalist relations has 
yet to become available to anyone. 

In 1930, German socialist Ernst Bloch expressed a fear that 
fascism, not content with its earthly expansionist aspirations, 
was also colonizing the terrain of utopia. The left, he warned, 
was "not keeping watch on what is happening to [...] utopian 
trends. The Nazis are already occupying this territory, and it will 
be an important one." Whatever other comparisons between 
our moment and Bloch's may suggest themselves, one simple 
continuity seems clear: the stuff of politics is not just need, but 
also wish. So let us dream, and build the political power neces- 
sary to realize those dreams, lest we be condemned to live in the 
dreams of fascists — and so that we may at last escape the dream 
ofa merchant, grasping and craven, proud of his whiteness and 
mean to his wife, in which we've been caught for the past four 
hundred years. x 


DANIEL KARASIK (they/them) is a writer and organizer 
in Toronto. Their poetry appears in recent issues of The 
Puritan and Plenitude Magazine, and was shortlisted 
for Briarpatch's Writing In The Margins contest earlier 
this year. They are a co-facilitator of Artists For Climate 
& Migrant Justice and Indigenous Sovereignty, a new initiative to support 
the independent work of Toronto-area artists pursuing transformative 





political projects. 
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Letters to the Editors 
In our May/June issue, we explored the idea of a just transition to a 
low-carbon future. These letters are a selection of responses to the issue. 


Submit to Briarpatch's 


Dear Editors, 

What an excellent focus for an issue! 

I've been trying to help my friends understand how challenging it is 
to understand our options in the days ahead - politically, economically, 
butalso environmentally, socially, culturally. A real wicked problem - so 
complex, and so scary. 

Somehow your work lays out the main points, yet allows key 
questions not only to be asked, but also to be lined up and compared 
to other questions and their tentative answers. I learned so much from 
comparing the degrowth movement with the Green New Deal and 
examining the barriers to effective transition. It will be easier in future 
to explain what we have to and can do. 

An issue to be read cover to cover. Thank you 


A $600 prize 
for a feature article, 
photo essay, or 
graphic narrative 
ALICE KIDD about the North 
Dear Editors, 
The Just Transition Issue brought to mind some wise advice I 
once heard from pacifist, Ursula Franklin: "What do you do after you 


have taken a dim view?" This issue examined many frightening and 






Submit pitches to 
pitch@briarpatchmagazine.com 
by September 1, 2019 
challenging problems but moved beyond the “dim view” to explore a 
wide range of creative communal initiatives. Each article offered an 
antidote to the daily depressing news cycle and inspired me with hope 
and ideas for action. Thank you! 


briarpatchmagazine.com/ 
northernwritingprize 


—VALERIE MCDONALD 
Photo by Patrick Kane 




















3.5 million Canadians can't afford 
the medication they need. 


Add your voice at canadianlabour.ca 
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This is a prison, 
no matter what you call it 


Activists are determined to halt the construction 
of a new migrant detention centre in Laval 


t was a cold New Year's Eve in Laval, the island suburb just 
north of Montreal. 
A few hours before 2018 turned to 2019, a group of about 
150 people had bused into Laval. Bundled against the cold, with 
backpacks full of fireworks and noisemakers, they were getting 
ready to ring in the new year with a demonstration. 

Sandwiched between Laval's industrial section to the east, 
farmland to the north, and sprawling suburbs to the west, there 
is an area of the city with four prisons, all next to one another. 
A minimum security "federal training centre"; the Leclerc pro- 
vincial womens prison; a multi-level security federal training 
centre; and a detention centre for migrants, administered by the 
Canada Border Services Agency (CBSA). 

Every year, anarchists and prison abolitionists organize noise 
demonstrations outside the four facilities on New Year's Eve. It's 
part of an international anarchist tradition, whose origins are 
unclear, and serves as a way to remind the people inside that they 
aren't alone at a particularly difficult time of year. Participants 
shoot fireworks into the air, bang drums, and rattle the fences 
that surround buildings filled with cages. 

"Every city, every town, burn the prisons to the ground.” 

Four prisons, four stops planned in the demonstration. But 
this year, an extra stop was added to the itinerary — the site where 
CBSA plans to build a new detention centre for migrants. 

Stopping at a nondescript spot, a patch of open land between 
the existing jails, speakers told the crowd about the CBSA's plans 
forthe new detention centre, garnering boos from listeners. One 
speaker described having family members who had been locked 
inside the existing migrant facility nearby, and affirmed that no 
new prison would be built. 

Fireworks lit up the night sky. The crowd cheered, and 





BY JON MILTON 
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continued on to wish more prisoners a happy new year. 


"There were little windows, but you couldn't see outside, you 
couldn't see anything. There were huge doors that were always 
locked. In the rooms, there were uncomfortable beds. It was like 
sleeping on the floor." 

Maria, whose name has been changed to protect her privacy, 
was locked inside Laval's current migrant detention centre for 
justovera week when she was 16 years old. Recently, she spoke to 
members of Solidarity Across Borders (SAB), a migrant justice 
organization in Montreal, about her experiences inside. SAB 
agreed to give Briarpatch access to the interviews. 

"They didn’t give us covers, only little blankets, and it was 
really cold. In the morning they woke us up at 3:45 in the morn- 
ing to eat, but it was food that was two or three days old. [..] 
Sometimes we wouldn't eat it, but sometimes we were so hungry 
we didn't have any choice.” 

Maria and her mother were released from the detention 
centre. Her father and brother were deported — two of the over 
213,000 “removals” executed by CBSA since 2000, according to 
an access to information request obtained by Briarpatch. 

"They treated us like we weren't human beings, like we were 
animals.” 

Maria’s story echoes the widespread criticism, made by 
migrants themselves as well as advocacy groups, of the condi- 
tions of detained migrants. Like Maria, critics also describe 
the anxiety of being detained for an undefined period of time, 
without charges. 

In 2016, 50 migrant detainees began refusing meals inside 
two maximum-security prisons in Ontario to protest against 
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A demonstration against the new migrant detention centre in Laval on April 13, 2019. People without status and former detainees wear 
butterfly masks to avoid identification 


the conditions of their confinement. They refused to end their 
hunger strike until they were given a meeting with the immigra- 
tion and public safety minister, Ralph Goodale. 

A month after the strike began, Goodale announced that he 
would be overhauling Canada's migration detention policy. He 
never met with the hunger strikers. 

The new National Immigration Detention Framework was 
released in January 2017, complete with a budget of $138 mil- 
lion. Some of the funds went toward the construction of two 
new detention centres, meant to replace two existing ones due 
to their "poor physical state and design and space limitations." 
The new facility in Laval would replace the existing facility next 
door, and a new facility in Surrey would replace the existing 
facility in Vancouver. 

In the document CBSA produced from its "stakeholder 
roundtable discussions,” the agency describes how detention 
must be “truly a last resort,” how migrant detention is “not puni- 
tive” but is intended to “ensure the integrity of the immigration 
system and to ensure public safety.” 

“Ina lot of ways, Goodale tried to recuperate the mainstream 
critiques of immigration detention,” says Amy Darwish, an 
organizer with SAB. “Namely that the problem is that they're 





being held in prisons, and that the solution therefore is to build 
more detention centres." 

CBSA keeps statistics on the reasons migrants are detained. 
In the 2017-2018 fiscal year, less than 1 per cent of detained 
migrants were classified exclusively as a "danger to the public." 
Over 80 per cent were listed exclusively as "will not appear." An 
additional 4 per cent are listed under both categories. Under the 
Immigration and Refugee Protection Act's section on detention, 
"will not appear" means a detainee "is unlikely to appear for 
examination, an admissibility hearing, removal from Canada, 
or at a proceeding that could lead to the making of a removal 
order by the Minister." 

While over 80 per cent of all CBSA detentions fall under 
that category, it is unclear how many of them are based on the 
assumption that a migrant will not appear at an important date 
with the immigration bureaucracy, and how many of them are 
directly meant to facilitate “removals,” or deportations. 

The majority of detentions, too, are short term. The average 
length of confinement in 2017-2018 was about 14 days. The 
median, though, is two days – suggesting the existence of a 
cohort of long-term detainees who are skewing the average 
much higher. Canada places no limit on the amount of time 
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migrants can be detained without charge. 

Around one-third of detainees, at any given time, are housed 
inside provincial prisons or "other facilities" not dedicated 
specifically to migrant detention. That number has decreased 
slightly under the new framework, but remained at 29 per cent 
in 2017-2018. 

The National Immigration Detention Framework "comes 
at the same time as the government has ordered the CBSA to 
increase the level of deportations by about 30 per cent,” says Sam 
Hoffman, an organizer with Ni frontiéres, ni prisons, a group that 
has emerged to campaign against the new Laval detention centre. 
"So this is very clearly an investment in strengthening the capacity 
of the government to detain and deport migrants.” 





Lemay is an architecture firm based in Montreal's historically 
working-class, rapidly gentrifying St. Henri neighbourhood. 
The company designed much of the architecture in the area of 
Montreal now known as Griffintown - a formerly industrial 
section of the city that was razed to the ground and built anew, 
with condo towers piled on top of one another. 

On the long list of sustainable, Leadership in Energy and 
Environmental Design (LEED) certified, intelligently designed 
buildings for which Lemay claims responsibility on its website, 
at least one major project is absent — the migrant detention 
centre the company designed for the CBSA in Laval. 

Lemay, along with another firm called Groupe A, designed the 
plans for the facility, for which they were paid $4 million. In a 2017 
CBSA-produced schematic design report, the not-yet-constructed 
building is described as having a “warm and homey feeling.” The 
building “should be based on LEED standard,” with low-voltage 
lighting, wood sourced from Forest Stewardship Council-certified 
forests, and recycled material used throughout the facility. 

Ina separate "Specs" document, where the requirements for 
each room are described in detail, another side of the facility is 
revealed. Rooms “must eliminate protruding objects that could 
heighten the risk of suicide by hanging [and] ensure maximum 
surveillance of Detainees.” All the windows facing outside will be 
covered in iron bars, which “must be designed in a manner that 
makes them as inconspicuous as possible to the outside public." 

The architecture plans for the facility show a building with 
"the appearance of a daycare from the outside, but a prison from 
the inside,” says Darwish. 

"For the people on the inside, it doesn't matter if there are 
leaves on the window, if you're going to be separated from the 
people that you care about,” she says. "It else matter if the 
building is more energy efficient if you're going to be deported 
back toa situation of danger. At the end of the day, this is a facility 
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that's aimed to facilitate deporting people.” 

Despite public statements from Ralph Goodale and the CBSA 
about preventing child detention, a “play room” in the new facility 
will be stocked with “toys and games geared to children of pre- 
school and primary age.” Another “Children & Family Recreation 
Yard" will include “fencing around yard to be minimum 8m high 
fencing with barbed wire top,” and must “provide visual abate- 
ment around yard that prohibits sight into the yard from exterior.” 

"People have highlighted the horrifying situation that migrant 
children face in the United States,” says Sylvie Freeman, a prison 
abolitionist in Montreal who is involved in the campaign against 
the detention centre. “I think a lot of people do that without 
realizing that the same thing is happening in Canada. This new 
migrant detention centre is being made with the goal of having 
children in it.” 

Washrooms and shower areas are to be equipped with 
motion detectors. Bathroom stalls across the facility will have 
Plexiglas ceilings to prevent suicides. 

The male and female “recreation yards” will be surrounded 
by a “minimum of 3.6 metre high perimeter fence made of 
anti-corrosion metal with anti-climb screen,” topped with “anti- 
corrosion coil barbed wire.” The property outside the facility 
itself will be lined with a last fence, viewable to passersby, to 
prevent escapes. This fencing “should be esthetically covered by 
foliage or other materials to limit harshness of look and detract 
from overt identification of fence.” 


In the early morning hours, one day in April 2018, a group of 
people calling themselves an "anti-construction crew” ripped 
a sheet of plywood off the wall of a building in Montreal's St. 
Henri neighbourhood. The wall of the newly constructed build- 
ing open, the group let loose thousands of crickets into the space. 

They were targeting the head offices of Lemay, an act of 
retaliation against the company’s involvement in building the 
migrant detention centre in Laval. Afterwards, the anonymous 
crew released a statement online explaining their actions. 

The crickets were the first direct action against the architects 
of the detention centre, but they wouldn't be the only one. In 
March 2019, a group of people smashed the windows of a condo 
sales office, and a condo tower's ground floor was covered in 
paint from a fire extinguisher. Both buildings were designed 
by Lemay. The company has also had protests outside its offices 
by a coalition of migrant solidarity organizations and anti- 
gentrification groups. In mid-April, another nighttime attack 
against the Lemay head office saw the building's locks glued shut, 
its electronic sensors destroyed, and its garage doors blocked 
with a “combination of spike strips and smoke bombs, which 


Demonstrators redecorate the fence of an existing detention centre with clothing, flowers, and silhouettes, some painted with the 
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were rigged to go off if the garage doors opened,” according to 
the statement released anonymously online. 

This year, онаш annual anti-capitalist May Day march 
also saw a brazen daylight attack on the building, as some of the 
hundreds of masked demonstrators destroyed the buildings facade 
with paint bombs, and broke most of the ground-level windows. 

Other companies involved in the construction process have 
been targeted as well. Loiselle Excavation, which has been given 
the contract to decontaminate the site, had the facade of its 
office building covered in paint, along with the tag " NON À 
LA PRISON POUR MIGRANTS’ – no to the migrant prison. 

Atpress time, the company tasked with constructing the deten- 
tion centre has not been announced. The bidding process ended 
on April 1, 2019. While the process was underway, anti-prison 
organizers organized a call-in campaign against all of the compa- 
nies known to be considering bids on the construction contract. 

"I heard one company responded saying ‘please stop calling 
us, we're no longer bidding for the contract,” Hoffman says. "I 
heard other companies threatened callers with legal action for 
harassing them. It's been a mixed response.” 

As the bidding process wore on, CBSA organized a site visit to 
the location of the proposed detention centre, where interested 
parties could learn more about the contract they were bidding on. 
Organizers showed up for a surprise noise demonstration, dis- 
rupting the visit, until the company representatives went home. 

How the campaign plays out from here will largely depend 
on which construction company is awarded the contract to build 
the detention centre, Darwish says. Organizers are developing 
plans for each one of them. 


In October 2018, another migrant hunger strike took place 
in the maximum security prison in Lindsay, Ontario, lasting 
about three days. The detainees had heard about the National 
Immigration Detention Framework and wanted to know how 
it affected them. 

The language of the framework, after all, explicitly points 
toward avoiding detention, and using it only as a last resort. 
Despite this language, 2017-2018 — the first full year of the 
framework's implementation — saw an increase in migrant 
detention by around 33 per cent, while the length of time that 
individuals were detained decreased. 

Shortening detainment time isn't the only significant part of 
the framework's overhaul, though. As part of its stated plan to 
reduce detentions, it also commits to piloting a new "alternatives 


to detention" program. 
For CBSA, this means a program where | 
"while ensuring the CBSA has tools to monitor, loc 
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apprehend the individual if they fail to comply as directed." The 
means the agency proposes to achieve this are a combination of 
electronic surveillance and community partnerships. 

Thisincludesthe implementation ofa Canada-widevoice-print 
System, in which an automated phone system would use "voice 
biometrics" to identify migrants. Individuals participating in this 
program would record a specific phrase multiple times in the pres- 
ence of a CBSA officer to create a "template of their voice.” From 
there, they would be mandated to regularly call in to the CBSA and 
repeatthe phrase multipletimes. Their location information, taken 
from their cellphone provider, would be sent to the CBSA. 

Another program, called "electronic monitoring,” would see 
"high risk" migrants wear ankle monitors which would con- 
stantly transmit real-time location data to CBSA. That program 
is currently being piloted in the Greater Toronto Area. 

Theframeworkalso proposes "Community Case Management 
and Supervision" as an alternative to detention. In these cases, a 
CBSA partner organization would take on the role of creating a 
"release plan,’ and migrants would report to the partner organi- 
zation rather than to CBSA directly. In Toronto and Vancouver, 
the Salvation Army is taking on this partnership, as well as the 
Toronto Bail Program in Toronto. In the rest ofthe country, this 
community partner is the John Howard Society, a long-standing 
prison reform organization that runs halfway houses in the 
criminal justice system. 

For Freeman, the alternatives to detention don't represent 
an alternative at all. Rather, Freeman sees the program as a way 
to expand the reach of the detention regime to outside the walls 
of the detention centres. 

"It really seems like the immigration detention system is 
taking a step closer to the prison system,’ Freeman asserts. 
"And part of what that looks like is this more humane prisons’ 
model" that was adopted following prison reforms in the 1990s. 
Halfway houses, she explains, were introduced as alternatives to 
incarceration — but before long, they became a mandatory step 
for people getting out of jail. . 

"Often reformers are potentially well-intentioned,” Freeman 
says, "but every time reforms actually go through, they get co- 
opted. It just seems like prison reform always leads to an exten- 
sion of the prison-industrial complex." * 


JON MILTON is a student, journalist, and union mem- 
ber based in Montreal. His writing and video work has 
appeared in the Montreal Gazette, rabble, the Media 
Co-op, and the Link, where he has also worked in the 
positions of opinions and managing editor. His work is 
primarily focused on grassroots social movements and 


the mechanics of institutional power. 


revent demonstrators from marching to an area where detained migrants can hear their solidarity chants. 
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As we stare down a climate crisis and a hard-right political wave, women activists are 
setting out to transform electoral politics in Canada. But are the parties ready for them? 


BY JILL MACINTYRE 
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n November 26, 2018, a packed 
elementary school gym in 
Edmonton, Alberta, is charged 


with excitement. It's the NDP nomina- 
tion meeting for the contested federal 
candidacy in Edmonton-Strathcona, 
where Paige Gorsak waits to hear the 
results of her campaign. The NDP rid- 
ing association only planned for a maxi- 
mum of200 people, so hundreds of young 
mothers with strollers, seniors, and oil- 
patch workers stand impatiently at the 
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back and line the school hallways. Gorsak, 
then a 26-year-old master's student and 
co-founder of Climate Justice Edmonton 
who ran an openly socialist campaign, 
makes her speech to a room full of people 
who are genuinely excited about electoral 
politics — many for the first time in their 
lives. In her five-week campaign, her 
team raised $5,000, gained over 100 vol- 
unteers, and boosted the NDP member- 
ship by over 25 per cent. Slowly, the NDP 
members cast their ballots. The vote is in: 


Gorsak loses by only 19 votes. 

I watched Gorsak's campaign explode 
on social media, and saw friends from the 
campaign fight for a woman who defies 
the centrist standard of electoral politics. I 
had recently begun volunteering with the 
Green Party in my home province of Prince 
Edward Island and had been struggling 
with the classic questions any young left- 
ist must face when considering electoral 
politics. Can we change systems from 
within? Can reform be meaningful or is it 
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a distraction from revolution? Is voting as 
harm reduction strategic or cynical? 

Six months after her landmark cam- 
paign, I interviewed Gorsak about why 
she decided to get involved in electoral 
politics. Like me, Gorsak had grappled 
with the usefulness of electoral politics 
and the ethics of working within colonial 
governance systems. 

"We struggled to figure out how elec- 
toral politics fit into our long-haul end- 
game and whether it was the right tactic 
and path for us,” she admits. "Ultimately 
we decided to see it in that way, as a tool 
for the larger change that we were work- 
ing towards. But I think a lot of us feel 
pretty jaded around electoral politics." 

Gorsak is part of a swelling wave of 
women activists - many of whom are 
young women of colour — who are setting 
out to transform the Canadian govern- 
ment from within. As the federal election 








Left to right: Amara Possian, Paige Gorsak (photo by Abdul Malik), Graciela Hernández- 
Cruz, Min Sook Lee, Racelle Kooy, Emma Norton (photo by Jesse Sharratt) 


approaches in the fall, I wanted to under- 
stand their decision to pivot from com- 
munity organizing to electoral politics. 

“I think it's really important to men- 
tion that when we talk about government, 
that's a very different understanding of what 
governmentis and what government does,’ 
explains Min Sook Lee, who was recently 
nominated as the NDP candidate for 
Toronto-Danforth in the upcoming federal 
election. She's also an award-winning film- 
maker, an assistant professor at the Ontario 
College of Artand Design ( OCAD), and has 
organized with the Asian Canadian Labour 
Alliance and Camp Sis. 

Lee grew up as a working-class South 
Korean immigrant in Toronto in the 
1970s. She tells me that electoral politics 
had never been on her agenda, even after 
decades of work as a community organ- 
izer. When I asked Lee why she decided to 
run for the NDP, her answer was simple: 
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her children. 

“I remember when I was a kid and 
all the ways in which racism and sexism 
and poor-bashing made me feel less-than 
and made me feel I had something to be 
ashamed of, or that I needed to disap- 
pear. Those are horrifying [thoughts] for 
a child,” Lee recalls. "When I saw Trump 
rising before he was voted in [...] that hit 
home for me - and I never want my chil- 
dren to go back to what I lived in, that 
central core fear I always had.” 

The urgency of building a better world 
for future generations is also what brought 
Racelle Kooy to the federal Green Party. A 
member of the Samahquam First Nation 
who was forced to evacuate her home 
during the 2017 B.C. wildfires, Kooy was 
asked by the Green Party to run as a can- 
didate in her new home of Victoria for the 
federal election this fall. 

“What we do as individuals are little 
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drops in the bucket. It's about consolidat- 
ing power to become that conscience, to 
make that change;" Kooy says. "When we 
explain to people that the status quo won't 
do and won't solve [the climate crisis] 
we're facing 11 years from now, it's the 
job of individuals to come together and 
become the collective conscience.” 

Kooy first became interested in the 
Green Party while protesting the KGHM 
Ajax Mining Project — both the B.C. 
Green caucus and a number of First 
Nations groups in B.C. opposed the cop- 
per and gold mine that was to be built 
near Kamloops. She was later invited to 
co-chair the national Green Party conven- 
tion, which solidified her commitment 
to the party. 

As a community engagement spe- 


she notes. "We have a narrative around 
climate change and we have a pipeline. 
We have a narrative about the most 
important relationship and we have an 
absolute shunning offree, prior, informed 
consent about resource extraction." 


BARRIERS AND BIAS 
And while more and more women are 
putting their names forward in electoral 
politics, they often face seemingly insur- 
mountable barriers from their constitu- 
ents and from political parties themselves. 
Graciela Hernández-Cruz recently 
ran for the NDP nomination in Ottawa 
Centre. Hernández-Cruz grew up in 
Guatemala with a single mother who, 
she tells me, always inspired her to advo- 
cate for justice. A queer feminist organ- 


"That request [to run for the NDP] came at 

a time when | was really thinking a lot about 
how, on the left, we are very comfortable 
critiquing power from the outside and much less 
comfortable holding power accountably and 
governing in a way that we actually believe in." 


cialist, Kooy was a facilitator in many 
Canadian government-First Nations 
forums, including the Missing and 
Murdered Indigenous Women and 
Girls Pre-Inquiry input process for the 
Assembly of First Nations (AFN). 
While she believes dialogue between 
settler governments and First Nations is 
valuable, she has grown frustrated with 
the federal governments lip service. In 
the last calendar year alone, Trudeau's 
Liberals purchased a multi-billion dollar 
pipeline, sent armed police to invade the 
unceded territory of the Wet'suwet'en in 
order to build another pipeline, and have 
made little progress on Trudeau's promise 
to bring clean drinking water to all First 
Nations by 2021. 
"We make inroads, butit isn'tenough;" 





izer, she has worked with organizations 
like ACORN, an anti-poverty network, 
and PowerShift, a youth climate justice 
organization. 

Living in Environment Minister 
Catherine McKenna's riding, she was 
frustrated by the inaction of the fed- 
eral government on climate change. 
Hernández-Cruz said she doesn't identify 
with any one political party, but she ran 
for the NDP nomination in order to put 
forward a radical vision of the future. 

"Weunderstood that the NDP needs a 
very strong, bold climate action platform. 
[.-] We ran on respecting UNDRIP [the 
United Nations Declaration on the Rights 
of Indigenous Peoples], on a just transi- 
tion for workers, 100 per cent renewable 
energy by 2035, as well as housing as a 


human right, drug decriminalization, 
basic income, access to basic mental 
health services, less police oversight, and 
more criminal justice reform. All of it was 
a pretty radical vision, and was not about 
settling for the status quo." 
Hernández-Cruz, who ultimately 


- lost the nomination by a narrow mar- 


gin, wanted to represent a very different 
kind of voice than we traditionally see 
in politics and push the NDP in Ottawa 
further left. 

“I think the reason why I said ‘fuck it, 
I'll do it’ was because I felt like in Ottawa 
Centre, a lot of the radical organizing and 
leftist political organizing is a lot of men 
—a lot of white men – and I feel like а lot 
of support that we throw after the left, 
especially in terms of who the NDP throw 
their support after, are white men and I 
was frankly like, 'this is bullshit!" 

According to Hernández-Cruz, dur- 
ing her campaign there were "definitely 
online comments related to [.. my] race, 
class, gender, sexuality, age. That maybe I 
shouldn't be running in Ottawa ‘cause it's 
not my place to be.” 

And she said she felt like the “old 
guard” of the NDP was hostile to her radi- 
cal proposals. The vetting process stood 
out as a source of tension between her and 
the local riding association. 

"I had a really hard time being vetted 
because of my politics, because of what 1 
believe. I believe in justice for Palestine 
and that was not something [the vetting 
committee] was super on board with. Just 
getting approved, that's a huge process 
over many weeks when I couldn't do any 
[campaigning] because I wasn't official [... 
i]t was interesting to see that, yeah, spaces 
of power have been restricted to specific 
people for specific reasons.” 

The NDP has a history of barring 
pro-Palestine candidates. Paul Manly, 
for example, was rejected from run- 
ning for the NDP in 2014 after he 
publicly defended his father, who was 
arrested by Israeli authorities while 
on a humanitarian mission to Gaza in 
2012. In May, Manly ran and won for 
the Greens on Vancouver Island in the 
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Nanaimo-Ladysmith byelection — even 
though the Greens have their own disap- 
pointing history with refusing to endorse 
the boycott, divestment, and sanctions 
(BDS) call from Palestinian civil society. 

The respectability politics embedded in 
vetting processes are one way that activists 
are deterred or even barred from running 
for election. Contestants for candidacy are 
typically asked to undergo a social media 
background search, as well as answer 
questions about their past appearances in 
the media, employment history, group and 
organization affiliations, and their crimi- 
nal record or history. Most parties won't 
allow a contestant to run if they have done 
something deemed “immoral” or illegal. 
And in a country where Indigenous, Black, 
and poor women are arrested and impris- 
oned at a higher rate, this can actively bar 
marginalized women from being able to 
hold positions of power. 

From online harassment and rape 
threats to vandalized campaign signs and 
implicit bias against female candidates, 
women still face systemic gender-based 
barriers when running for election. 
Young mothers, for example, are often 
informally barred from political spaces 
when parties lack child care policies. 
Nicole Sarauer, an NDP MLA from 
Saskatchewan who's expecting a baby, 
made headlines in April for her fight to 
allow babies in the Saskatchewan legis- 
lature and to grant MLAs parental leave. 

And though women are stepping 
forward, both the NDP and the Green 
Party need to do a better job at supporting 
leftist women candidates materially and 
politically. It isn't enough to run token 
female candidates in ridings without a 
significant base of support for that party. 
Women need strong campaign teams, 
mentorship from party insiders, access 
to policy analysts, and meaningful con- 
sultation on platforms that represent our 
desire for change. 

In some provinces, the NDP has funds 
that financially support women candi- 
dates — for example, the Alberta NDP 
has the Olga Blondheim fund, and the 
Saskatchewan NDP has the Bessie Ellis 
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Racelle Kooy at the May 24 climate strike at the Legislative Assembly in Victoria, B.C. 


Photo by Lars Paronen. 


fund. Meanwhile, the B.C. NDP has a 
policy requiring any departing MLA to be 
replaced by a woman or "equity-seeking 
candidate," including racialized people 
and members of the LGBTQ+ com- 
munity. But for the most part, there's a 
patchwork of practices across provinces 
and regions — which means parties gener- 
ally fail to offer a robust or stable basis of 
support for marginalized candidates. 

"When I started running, the NDP 
handed me a spreadsheet with, like, 200 
names on it and very little contact informa- 
tion and very little local infrastructure,” says 
Amara Possian, who ran as an NDP candi- 
date for Don Valley West against Kathleen 
Wynne in the last Ontario provincial elec- 
tion thatsaw demagogue Doug Ford rise to 
power. Possian is a Toronto-based climate 
justice organizer who has led multiple 
youth delegations to the Conference of the 
Parties to the United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change and is cur- 
rently the Canada campaigns manager for 
350.org. Though she was asked to run by 
the NDP in her riding, Possian tells me 
there was little existing party infrastructure 
or material support from the party, since 
they were focusing their resources on stra- 
tegic ridings. 

Out of that, “we built an unprecedented 
number of volunteers and donors,” she 


tells me proudly. While Possian and many 
other young women grow a party's presence 
immensely during campaigns, candidates 
are expected to dedicate all of their free time 
to a campaign without financial compen- 
sation, which constitutes a barrier to low- 
income women. Parties should approach 
and work with candidates long before an 
election is called in order to provide men- 
torship and networking opportunities, 
especially if they don't have the means to 
financially support that candidate come 
election time. 


FROM THE INSIDE OUT 

Deciding to run as a Green candidate 
was not an easy decision for Kooy, as 
winning her seat would mean working 
within a system that was created with the 
intention of dispossessing Indigenous 
peoples. Before accepting the nomina- 
tion for her riding, Kooy consulted mem- 
bers of her community and ultimately 
decided that she could work to move the 
Green agenda forward for Indigenous 
rights. 

“Do the [Greens] understand 
Indigenous rights and title fully and 
wholly? No. Do I understand trans rights 
or refugee rights and issues fully? No. But 
we understand that we'll turn to each 
other for expertise and will always look 
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for that authentic voice in any area and say 
'what do you need, what will help you?" 
"Thatrequest[to run for the NDP]came 
ata time when I was really thinking a lot 
about how, on the left, we are very com- 
fortable critiquing power from the outside 
and much less comfortable holding power 
accountably and governing in a way that we 
actually believe in,” Possian tells me. "We 
do need to build alternatives outside the 
current political system, but I don't think 
that means being completely separate from 
it. We still have a government with laws that 
impact peoples lives daily.” 
According to Emma Norton, a cli- 
mate justice organizer who worked to 
stop the construction of the Energy East 
pipeline and recently ran for the federal 
nomination in Dartmouth, N.S., “a lot of 
power still resides in our colonial system, 
and if we want to make this [renewable 
energy transition] as urgently as it needs 
to be made right now we need to be tak- 
ing back that power. [..] We really do 
need top-down solutions right now, and 
I really do believe we're seeing a change 
in electoral politics with different young 
women from across the country stepping 
up and taking more radical agendas. [..] 
One person in a system can't change it. 
But the more people we can get in who 
are progressive and want to see real 
change, the better." 


IS IT TIME? 

Norton, Gorsak, Hernández-Cruz, and 
Possian all ran on platforms of anti-pov- 
erty and climate justice, wanted to consult 
communities genuinely on budgeting and 
other governance decisions, and would 
have stood up to government forces that 
protect corporate interests over people. 
But they didn't get elected. Most young 
leftist women who run for office in third 
parties don't get elected. It begs the ques- 
tion: are electorates ready to put radical 
young women in power? 

And even when they are elected, it can 
be hard for women to hold on to their 
positions. Pundits talk about the "glass 
cliff" the phenomenon of women being 
elected as leaders only during periods 
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of crisis or upheaval, being judged more 
harshly while grappling with a particu- 
larly difficult political climate, and then 
being ousted after one term. This trend 
haunts women like Alberta NDP leader 
Rachel Notley, who in April became the 
seventh female premier to be turfed from 
office in the past six years. Notley's term 
in power focused far more on getting 
her re-elected than on pushing forward 
leftist policies — and she still lost, leaving 
Albertans with meagre gains that Jason 
Kenney is already starting to repeal. 

Can we genuinely change systems of 
power from within if we can't get — and 
keep — our own seat at the table? Does 
that mean we shouldn't try? 

While all of the women I interviewed 
ran campaigns with the hope of becoming 
MLAs or MPs, winning wasn't a 
singular goal for any of them. Engaging 
communities, presenting bold platforms, 
and pushing the goalposts of electoral 
politics to the left were their priorities. 

"The end goal wasn't to win, it was to 
run a campaign that talked about these 
issues [climate and socio-economic jus- 
tice] that you don't hear people talking 
about. [..] It was about movement build- 
ing. For us, as climate justice organizers, 
or community organizers in general, the 
100-plus volunteers who showed up to 
the campaign, those are folks that we're 
looking into pulling into community 
organizing, explains Gorsak. 

As I write this piece, my home 
province of Prince Edward Island just 
finished an extremely tight, historic elec- 
tion. For the first time in P.E.I. history, 
the Green Party was leading in the polls 
heading into an election and Islanders 
had a genuine third choice — one that 
advocated for carbon neutrality, a basic 
income guarantee, and a more equitable 
economic system. While the Progressive 
Conservatives ultimately formed a 
minority government, the P.E.I. PCs 
are much more centrist than their hard- 
right counterparts across Canada, and 
the Greens have formed the first Green 
opposition in the country. I worked on 
a joint campaign for Lynne Lund and 
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Trish Altass, two Green women in their 
30s who were elected as MLAs. I see 
firsthand what it could mean to the 
most vulnerable Islanders to have com- 
passionate, intelligent, strong-willed 
women elected to our legislature. 

Electoral politics is not a recipe where 
you can simply add women and produce 
change. From Hillary Clinton to Faith 
Goldy, we see centrist and right-wing 
women invoke feminism when it's con- 
venient, but ultimately run on platforms 
that throw working-class and racialized 
women under the bus. 

But when leftist women with strong 
moral convictions, like Lee and Kooy, use 
their grassroots experience to amplify 
the voices of and advocate for the mar- 
ginalized? This can result in meaningful 
progress. The question in the upcoming 
federal election will be: are voters ready 
for it? 

The decisions that our provincial and 
federal governments make on a daily basis 
intimately impact the lives of the most 
marginalized among us. A few days after 
the meeting where Lee won her nomina- 
tion, she tweeted, "As the official «NDP 
federal candidate for Toronto-Danforth 
I make one promise: I will be an activist 
Member of Parliament.” Electoral politics 
can be one of many tools that leftists use 
to fight for our future. 

The right has always used electoral 
politics as a tool of oppression, and 
has vast experience operating political 
machinery designed to get right-wing 
candidates elected. We cannot afford to 
let the right, including Andrew Scheer's 
Conservatives, have electoral politics. 

"Absconding from institutions of 
power means we're abandoning them to 
those who then write our stories for us,” 
explains Lee. "I refuse to do that.” * 


JILL MACINTYRE is a soon- 
to-be master's student in 
geography from Prince 
Edward Island who's pas- 





sionate about climate justice, 
food sovereignty, and the 


Ocean. 
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Activists kicked Amazon's HQ2 out of New York City. They ran Google's new campus out of 
Berlin. Now, in Toronto, #BlockSidewalk wants to send Google - and their new “smart city” - 
packing. As the techlash is slowly becoming organized. the battle against Big Tech has emerged as 
the new front in the fight for the right to the city. 


BY NABEEL AHMED 
ART BY MICHAEL DEFORGE 


t was the most unusual town hall Toronto had seen in years. Sidewalk Toronto Community Town Hall on November 1, 2017, 

Even after the venue was moved to a 498-seat theatre to the municipal was sexy again. 

accommodate demand, registration filled up almost a week Inside, a veritable who's who of Toronto's urbanist, policy 
in advance and the rush lineup stretched around the corner. wonk, political, innovation, tech, and start-up scenes milled 
Yes, a rush lineup. For a community town hall. At the first about. There was a hum of excitement as everyone prepared to 
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hear about Sidewalk Labs' vision for "the neighbourhood of the 
future." And outside the glass walls of the St. Lawrence Centre 
for the Arts, activists from Toronto ACORN (Association of 
Community Organizations for Reform Now, a national organi- 
zation of low- and moderate-income families) chanted slogans 
in support of affordable housing. 

From the very beginning, Sidewalk Labs' venture has been 
marked by protest. The project to build a so-called "smart city" 
on Toronto's eastern waterfront has attracted considerable 
controversy and criticism since it was announced during a 
2017 press conference featuring the prime minister, Justin 
Trudeau, and Eric Schmidt, the chairman of Sidewalk's par- 
ent company, Alphabet. The project to be built at Ouayside, a 
12-acre slice of mostly undeveloped land, is unprecedented in 
its vision. Never before have so many elements of urban techno- 
utopia been assembled together in quite this fashion, at least in 
North America: self-driving vehicles, underground 
waste-disposal robots, "dynamic streets" with road 
markings that change depending on the time of the 
day, digital electricity systems. Given that Sidewalk 
Labs is a sister company to Google, the first set of 
concerns centred around data, privacy, and surveil- 
lance. Over the last year and a half, as the process 
has unfolded, a far more familiar yet even more 
complex set of concerns has emerged: governance, 
privatization, and gentrification. 

The primary innovation in this project hasn't 
been a smart device that improves the quality of 
urban life; it's been the private-public-private part- 
nership between Sidewalk Labs and Waterfront 
Toronto, itself a quasi-public corporation with 
limited accountability. The agreement, first signed in October 
2017 and updated in July 2018, converts the role of Sidewalk 
from vendor to partner, with a wide-ranging mandate for 
issues such as economic development, housing affordability, 
environmental sustainability, and — perhaps most danger- 
ously — privacy and data governance. In effect, this means 
that Sidewalk is helping develop the policies to which it is 
itself subject. This goes beyond a mere conflict of interest to 
a case of regulatory capture, where a private actor amasses 
considerable influence in directing the nature and function of 
regulations that should only be established through a public 
and democratically accountable process. 

Sidewalk is also investing $50 million into this process, 
helping pay for Waterfront staff working on the file. This 
murky relationship between Sidewalk and Waterfront means 
that Sidewalk has a share in the intellectual property that 
will be developed through this project, and it is able to use 
Toronto as a testing ground for products and services that it will 
eventually market around the world. It means that Sidewalk 
has been able to drive the narrative about this project from 
the beginning. It means that Torontos residents get to see a 
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new chapter of urban entrepreneurialism unfolding as the 
stewards of its waterfront welcome corporate capital under 
the guise of innovation. 

This sleight of hand has not been missed by Torontonians 
who pay attention to such issues — it has been subject to vocifer- 
ous critique and questioning by a slew of local residents and 
community groups who have pushed politicians and journal- 
ists to pay attention. In February, this resistance, led by open 
government advocate Bianca Wylie, materialized in the form of 
s BlockSidewalk, a group calling for a shutdown of the Quayside 
development project (I have been supporting the campaign 
from its inception). The project has also received significant 
international attention from urbanists, policy-makers, and 
academics around the world, becoming a crucible for concerns 
about smart cities and the potential for technology to become a 
Trojan Horse for privatization. 


The first set of concerns centred around 


data, privacy, and surveillance. Over the last 
year and a half, as the process has unfolded, 


a far more familiar yet even more complex 
set of concerns has emerged: governance, 
privatization, and gentrification. 


Indeed, the story of Ouayside is only the latest chapter in a 
series of struggles between communities and Big Tech that are 
emerging in cities around the world. At the turn of the year, 
community groups in New York City, particularly Queens, 
rallied to fight against Amazon's much-vaunted new corporate 
headquarters, НО2, that was to be built in Long Island City, 
emerging victorious. In Berlin, locals successfully protested 
a new Google Campus start-up hub in the Kreuzberg district, 
forcing the company to give the space to two non-profits. This 
is to say nothing of the past five years of regulators’, tenants, 
and workers' struggles against the deeply pernicious effects of 
ride-sharing, short-term rentals, and the so-called gig economy. 
The battle against Big Tech has now decisively emerged as a new 
front in the fight for the right to the city. 

Communities and corporations have been battling for 
generations, but this new round is remarkable because of 
both the nature of the corporate actors and their ambitions. 
Whereas urban activists have previously mostly contended with 
well-established actors like real estate developers or big-box 

supermarkets, now they face relatively young Silicon Valley 
technology giants: Google, Amazon, Airbnb, Uber, and more. 
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These are companies defined more by their valuations than by 
their actual wealth; they are notable more for their intangible 
than tangible assets; and they are dominant in digital arenas 
first, physical arenas second. Their most loyal clients tend to be 
liberal-leaning urbanites under 35 who grew up with technology 
seamlessly stitched into their everyday lives. 

These tech giants are now encroaching on the streets in 
very tangible, but fairly diverse, ways. Uber and Lyft have 
undercut taxi industry regulations and driven people away 
from public transit; Airbnb has advanced gentrification by 
crowding out long-term rentals in squeezed housing markets; 
Amazon upended the economic development paradigm when 
it launched an auction for cities to compete to host its next 
headquarters; Sidewalk Labs wants to disrupt the neighbour- 
hood itself. 

This disruption looks like a deeper form of quantified tech- 
nocratic governance, enabled by Big Data. By installing sensors 
across the urban environment, as well as by tapping into existing 
unprotected sources such as mobile phones, both public and 
private entities are able to collect and analyze unprecedented 
amounts of data. Beyond the privacy issues that this opens up, 

there is a broader concern about governments making deci- 
sions solely on the basis of statistics. As Lorraine Chuen writes 
in GUTS Magazine, data and statistics have long been used 
in urban planning for policing and surveillance of racialized 
people in Canada. Indeed, the Toronto police have already 
been using facial recognition technology for surveillance and 
profiling for over a year. And in 2018, Toronto police proposed 
the "ShotSpotter" system, which would install microphones 
around the city to detect the locations of gunshots. The Canadian 
Civil Liberties Association responded that "if placed in poor 
or diverse neighbourhoods, the new technology may be an 
unconstitutional sucker punch to racialized communities of 
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Toronto." The technology was eventually scrapped over concerns 
that it may violate Charter rights, as well as the simple fact that 
it doesn't work. 

Sidewalk Labs has already produced and implemented its 
own surveillance mechanisms, in the form of free Wi-Fi kiosks 
in New York City and London that feature cameras and micro- 
phones. Its current efforts in Toronto seem to be even more 
expansive, carrying out research and development so that it can 
become the market leader for managing information flows and 
deploying technologies, if not outright controlling the "digital 
layer" for cities. 

Residents have been concerned about Sidewalk's plans ever 
since the partnership with Waterfront Toronto was announced. 
They asked about the kind of data that Google expected to col- 
lect, the technologies it would use, and the privacy policies that 
residents could expect. They asked about the governance of the 
project and the business model, worried about the extraction 
and monetization of personal data. 

Sidewalk initially promised openness, releasing a public 
engagement plan in February 2018 touting collaboration and 
co-creation to "imagine this new neighbourhood together." 





Despite an impressive array of activities that included public 
roundtables, design jams, neighbourhood meetings, and a 
physical showcase for urban living technologies at its headquar- 
ters on 307 Lake Shore Boulevard East, however, it provided only 
carefully crafted messages and vague responses to questions. The 
company repeatedly told residents that the details were being 
worked out and that they should wait for the plan. As hous- 
ing activist and «BlockSidewalk member Melissa Goldstein 
explains, "Sidewalk hasn't presented anything concrete. How 
do you oppose that?" 

Meanwhile, Sidewalk pushed forward its own agenda; 
instead of addressing data governance, it talked about parks 
and public spaces. When it did share proposals, it preferred to 
present already-fleshed-out ideas with little room for debate, 
leaving conversations with residents to be a largely performative 
exercise. A former Sidewalk Toronto employee, who asked that 
their name remain private, tells me this was intentional, and 
explains that facilitators at the 307 offices had expressed their 
frustration to senior management but were told to stonewall 
questioners. 

As a result, Sidewalk's “engagement” has felt one-sided and 
inauthentic to many residents, ranging somewhere between 
placation to outright manipulation in Sherry Arnstein's classic 
ladder formulation of citizen engagement. In addition, and 
contrary to what was agreed upon, Sidewalk Labs has led most 
of the public engagement so far, with Waterfront Toronto often 
anonymous or muted. 

Take the example of CommonSpace. In October 2018, 
Sidewalk proposed the creation of a "civic data trust,” an 
independent entity charged with data stewardship. When it 

presented this proposal to Waterfront (featuring a Freudian 








slip about the role of the private sector in developing public 
policy), Sidewalk insisted that this was only a proposal and 
it wouldn't actually carry out any data collection or test any 
technologies on Torontonians without sharing those plans in 
advance. Yet less than two months later, it was revealed that 
Sidewalk had in fact both developed as well as prototyped an 
app called CommonSpace, which collected data on people who 
visited R.V. Burgess Parkin the Thorncliffe Park neighbourhood, 
where most residents tend to be Black and brown new immi- 
grants. Sidewalkhad worked with two local non-profits and had 
collected and analyzed data on Torontonians in violation of its 
own proposed protocols. 

This dance has played out over and over since October 
2017; as a result, an increasing number of actors have lost their 
patience with Sidewalk and, more significantly, Waterfront 
Toronto, ostensibly the protector of the public interest in this 
project. Julie Di Lorenzo, a real estate developer, resigned 
from Waterfront's board due to concerns about Waterfront 
Toronto's independence in July 2018, the day before the new 
"Plan Development Agreement" was signed; Saadia Muzaffar, 
of Waterfront's Digital Strategy Advisory Panel, quitin October 
when she felt the organization was not taking concerns seri- 
ously, and joined «BlockSidewalk. Ann Cavoukian, Ontario's 
former Information and Privacy Commissioner who had been 
working as an advisor to Sidewalk Labs, also quit in October 
when Sidewalk Labs refused to follow her recommendations 
to protect privacy. In December, Ontario's Auditor General 
released a scathing report on Waterfront Toronto's process 
of awarding the contract to Sidewalk and the mandate of the 
project, after which the Ontario government fired three board 
members from Waterfront, including the chair and the interim 
CEO. More recently, in April, the Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association launched a lawsuit against Waterfront and all levels 
of government, challenging the agreement between Waterfront 
and Sidewalk. 

While governing bodies try to get their bearings in a regula- 
tory environment where data, technology, privacy, and intel- 
lectual property policies are still open questions, and while 
residents are distracted by shiny demos, Sidewalk has been 
moving forward with its own plans. It has been engaging in 
a whirlwind of lobbying, with dozens of lobbyists registered 
at all levels of government — in April it was named the most 
active lobbyist in Toronto by a distance. Sidewalk’s delay in 
presenting the plan for Quayside has worked to its advantage, 
buying the corporation time to increase its influence. In an 
especially naked move, Sidewalk hired former city councillor 
Mary-Margaret McMahon as its “director of community,” 
presumably also putting up a “conflict of interest” sign on 
April Fool's Day. 

These events reveal a pattern of Sidewalk weaponizing ambi- 
guity, playing divide-and-conquer, and co-opting critique, 
mirroring the strategies used by other tech giants such as Uber 
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and Airbnb. Their strategic foundation places a heavy emphasis 
on marketing and direct-to-consumer public relations, relying 
on the halo of innovation and progress that the tech industry has 
long worn. As scholar Molly Sauter has described, Sidewalk’s 
charming, playful images of the future, released on a regular 
basis and republished with nary a critical eye by news editors 
across the country, function as “materials of persuasion, not 
collaboration.” 

These images have been accompanied by progressive lan- 
guage borrowed from revered urbanists like Jane Jacobs and 
Jan Gehl at every turn: “streets for people,” “human-centred 
design,” "public realm,” "neighbourhood well-being," "social 
infrastructure,” "inclusive economic development.” Early on, 
Sidewalk emphasized its plan to build with "tall timber" — 
making load-bearing structures out of wood, not steel — while 
minimizing Replica, its tool to harvest location data from 
cellphones. This reflects a conscious effort by the company 
to shift the focus away from technology and bolster its cre- 
dentials as a city-building force, not the sister company to 
Silicon Valley giant Google. To urban geographer Thorben 
Wieditz, who is part of the «BlockSidewalk campaign, this 
is deeply ironic. “Jane Jacobs was a critic of modern rational 
comprehensive planning techniques. If you think about what 
[Sidewalk Labs] is proposing, using big data, itis putting those 
people Jacobs was critiquing on steroids. We're not engaging 
people anymore, we're sitting on a computer and calculating 
sidewalk use." 


Relationships have been key. Since arriving in October 2017, 
Sidewalk has courted every imaginable demographic, using all 
of the earmarked $11.2 million budgeted for communications 
and a further $2.5 million budgeted for pilots "to familiarize 
Torontonians" - that is, press flesh across the city. There was the 
Sidewalk Toronto Fellows Program that took a dozen millennials 











on urbanist tours of cities like Amsterdam and Boston; the 
Residents Reference Panel with 36 participants engaging in 
regular meetings over nine months; six advisory working groups, 
each with about a dozen members; ten small grants to university 
faculty and graduate students in Ontario; and even a summer 
kids' camp for children between the ages of 9 and 12. 

Many of the Torontonians selected were not random; most 
members of the advisory working groups, for instance, represent 
celebrated urbanists and community builders from all walks of 
life, many of whom have remained silent as criticism of Sidewalk 
has grown across the city. 

Wieditz also talks about how the financial clout of Alphabet 
has proven handy. "You're not dealing with a rational opponent 
— they can lose millions of dollars if they want to." By offering 
something to everyone, from construction jobs to affordable 
housing, "they can co-opt [dissent] in a way that traditional 
actors cannot," he adds. "It takes a while for progressives to get 
a handle on these actors." 

It's hard to shake the feeling that Torontos residents and insti- 


These events reveal a pattern of Sidewalk 
weaponizing ambiguity, playing divide- 
and-conquer, and co-opting critique, 
mirroring the strategies used by other 
tech giants such as Uber and Airbnb. 


tutions have been played. In return for engaging, Torontonians 
got their voices erased and literally minimized, with dissenting 
views dismissed as “minority reports” and placed in smaller font 
sizes in the report of the Resident Reference Panel. Waterfront 
Toronto, already struggling to fulfill its mandate, tooka riskand 
has since found itself increasingly marginalized in its own smart 
city project as it struggles to be equal partners with the global 
technology juggernaut that is Alphabet. 

All of this came to a head in February, when it was leaked 
that Sidewalk intended to develop a much larger chunk of land 
than the 12 acres of Quayside, and that it planned to recoup its 
investment in part by claiming a portion of the city’s property 
taxes. Not only did this galvanize a new round of community 

outrage and spark the interest of most Toronto city council] 
members for the first time, but it also initiated the formation 
of «BlockSidewalk. With Toronto on a crash course with what 
the city manager called a "fiscal iceberg," Sidewalk's proposal 
to receive a cut of the city s dwindling revenues in exchange for 
building a light rail transit line along the waterfront was a clear 





move toward privatization. "At the same time the city budget 
keeps shrinking, we're inviting a trillion-dollar corporation to 
take over our land,” notes Wieditz. 

Over the past year, there have been a number of efforts to 
build public awareness of the project and coordinate the frag- 
mented opposition that exists. Wylie has been tirelessly writing 
about the unfolding fiasco and helped launch groups like Tech 
Reset Canada and the Toronto Open Smart Cities Forum; a 
discussion on alternative urban futures organized by Nasma 
Ahmed of the Digital Justice Lab brought together community 
groups and academics to strategize about how Toronto could 
respond to smart city visions. While these efforts attracted 
limited attention from local media, they have mobilized dis- 
satisfied Torontonians and paved the way for the creation of 
the #BlockSidewalk campaign, which provides a platform for 
residents to organize around, and has stated a clear goal: to shut 
down the project altogether. 

# BlockSidewalk represents a break from traditional activism 
in the city. Its lead organizers, members, and supporters do 

not come from the left with a common language or 
a consensus on tactics. This isn't a group of seasoned 
advocates with experience in political campaigns; 
this is a motley crew drawn from ordinary residents, 
technology workers, scholars, and policy analysts who 
are keenly aware of the threat of a wholly digitized 
public sphere. For a newly politicized group, ques- 
tions of leadership and internal communication are 
as unresolved as grander questions of strategy and 
tactics. A few weeks after the campaign launched, 
Goldstein talked about the difficulties: "Everything 
was spur of the moment; we had no time to prepare 
before launching." 

The scope and issues at play also differ. The most 
successful urban campaigns tend to be local, grounded in neigh- 
bourhood-level issues like affordable housing and transit. In 
the case of Ouayside, which doesn't have any existing residents, 
organizers are confronted both with a new opponent and the lack 
ofa natural constituency. "Nobody considers the Port Lands their 
neighbourhood. People aren't personally invested in the outcome,” 
says Goldstein. Unsurprisingly, convincing existing organiza- 
tions to join has been a significant challenge. As Ontarios new 
Conservative government has battered the province with a series 
of cuts to social services and other government functions, most 
activists have been focused on protecting existing infrastructure. 

While all organizing entails political education, 
#BlockSidewalk has the unenviable task of introducing and 
translating concepts such as public technology infrastructure 
and surveillance capitalism, and describing the dangers of 
handing private companies control over the "operating system" 
of the city. It has to focus the attention of Torontonians on the 

key issues, avoiding obfuscation and pushing back against the 
narrative that technology is inherently progressive. "It's been 
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difficult to convey how Sidewalk Labs may impact Torontonians 
and progressive space,” says Wieditz. Goldstein agrees: "It's 
hard for people — unless they're following the nitty-gritty — to 
understand what's upsetting about this. To explain this is hard." 
. Yet at the same time, «BlockSidewalk may point toward 
future directions for organizing, as the need to respond to Big 
Tech opens up both new questions and possibilities for progres- 
sive activists. There is the challenge of engaging existing com- 
munities on new issues, but also the opportunity of engaging 
new communities on some very old issues. For example, the 
question of how to challenge widely used service providers like 
Uber or Airbnb is the flip side of the question of how to build 
broad support for public transportation and residential housing 
stock while protecting the livelihoods of taxi drivers and hotel 
workers. The struggle over Ouayside has also revealed fissures 
in the urbanist community in Toronto, a city that has experi- 
enced deepening exclusion, segregation and inequity in recent 
years. Presentations by prominent urbanists to the Toronto City 
Council in early June demonstrate strong differences in opinion 
regarding the Ouayside project 
This is where unions, still the largest membership-based 
organizations in major North American cities, should play a 
more central role, says Wieditz. While local media focuses 
on data and privacy, Sidewalk Labs also creates issues that 
organized labour has traditionally pushed back against, like 
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the privatization of future revenue sources, municipal services, 
and public land. These issues have powerful implications for 
workers and communities. As large collective actors, unions can 
help us to build the organizing capacity needed to deal with Big 
Tech and the questions it presents. There is huge potential in 
urban politics and community organizing for unions to matter 
outside of workplaces, for the labour movement to build density, 
and to renew itself. 

In the case of Ouayside, stopping Sidewalk's smart city 
project could be the precursor to a larger conversation about 
the future of Toronto's waterfront. Bringing together different 
groups that were formerly narrowly focused on their own issues 
- housing, transit, employment to challenge a corporate utopia 
can lead to an exciting debate around what alternative urban 
futures look like. 

For now, « BlockSidewalk is focused on lobbying Waterfront 
Toronto to cancel the project. "We're not here to negotiate," 
Wieditz tells me. "We have an uncompromising position against 
an irrational player: we want to send Google packing." * 





NABEEL AHMED is a researcher and consultant on smart cities and social 
enterprise, and is a member of the Toronto Open Smart Cities Forum and 
Jamhoor. He has degrees in urban planning, public administration, and busi- 
ness administration, and previously worked in the non-profit, social enterprise 


and international development sectors 
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Mexico's new president promised "the end of neoliberalism." But as he forces through 
megaprojects and steamrolls over Indigenous dissent, activists are beginning to 
understand that anti-neoliberal doesn't always mean anti-capitalist. 


BY JOSÉ LUIS GRANADOS CEJA 


PHOTOS BY JOSÉ LUIS GRANADOS 


In Amilcingo, an artist paints an image of Mexican revolutionary hero Emiliano Zapata as part of a 


mural that also features the image of the murdered human rights defender Samir Flores Soberanes 
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amir Flores Soberanes was a 
S teacher, a campesino, a commu- 
nity organizer, a radio host, and 
an Indigenous Nahua land and water 
defender. In February, Samir was killed 
in his home, shot twice in the head. 
Samir was а prominent voice within the 
Frente de Pueblos en Defensa de la Tierra 
y el Agua (People’s Frontin Defence of the 
Land and Water), an organization fight- 
ing to stop the Proyecto Integral Morelos 
(PIM), which would see the operation of 
two thermoelectric plants and a natural gas 
pipeline in the shadow of the very active 
Popocatépetl volcano in central Mexico. 
Land defenders are fiercely opposed to the 
project — they believe it will divert water 
supplies in the region away from agricul- 
tural use and ultimately will undermine 
the way of life of the Nahua people in the 
state of Morelos. 

Local officials told Mexican media that 
his murder was tied to organized crime, a 
frequent explanation proffered by officials 
whenever an activist or journalistis killed in 
Mexico, a country racked by cartel-related 
violence. But the timing of his murder — 
mere days before a contentious plebiscite, 
which would determine the future of the 
PIM, was set to be held — left little doubt in 
the minds of his comrades: Samir was killed 
in order to try to debilitate the work of those 
opposing the PIM and send a message that 
the project would proceed. 

"He was a very creative person, mul- 
tifaceted. His absence leaves a void in 
community work, in the work with the 
population,” Juan Carlos Flores, a mem- 
ber of the People's Front in Defence of the 
Land and Water, tells Briarpatch. 

"They have no idea who they took from 
us,' says Hugo Franco Guzman, one of the 
hosts at the local radio station that Samir 
helped to start. 

Samir was a man of diminutive size 
but with a booming voice. His colleagues 
at the radio station say that people were 
often incredulous when they met him in 
person, unable to believe that a voice so 
big could come out of a person so small. 
He had a way with words, and as a result 
he was often thrust into the spotlight. 


<“ 


Samir knew he had a target on his 
back. His comrades say that he often 
talked about the need for others to fill his 
shoes once he was gone. 

After his death, Guzman says that for 
two weeks the station was quiet — few 
volunteers showed up to conduct their 
shows. But they knew that they could not 
allow their mourning to affect the work. 

"He would not have wanted this pro- 
ject to die,” says Guzman. 

So instead of sinking, they sought to 
bring in more people, to make the station 
grow. 

Today, walking through his hometown 
of Amilcingo, you can see Samir's face 
everywhere. Posters and paintings of him 
adorn building walls, and the school at 
which he taught has been renamed by 
local activists in his honour. 

Likewise, his comrades in the People's 
Front in Defence of the Land and Water 
reasoned that the best way to celebrate 
Samir’s life was by continuing their work. 

“We feel anger, outrage that a person 
with so many values, with such capacity, 
a good human being in every sense of the 
word, was murdered by shady interests,” 
says Flores. “We are going to struggle 
because our comrade gave his life so that 
this could continue.” 


NEOLIBERALISM AND 
EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRIES 
Despite protests and appeals to the fed- 
eral government to suspend the plebiscite 
on the PIM in light of Samir's murder, the 
government of Mexican president Andrés 
Manuel López Obrador (AMLO, as he is 
widely known) proceeded with the vote. 
However, in Amilcingo, demonstrators 
refused to let the vote take place, burning 
the ballots and ballot boxes. 

The People's Front in Defence of the 
Land and Water charged that first, it was 
inappropriate to hold the vote so soon 
after Samir's death; second, previous 
consultations had not sufficiently advised 
the population about the risks involved 
with the project; and third, the plebiscite 
did not meet the standards set out by 
the International Labour Organization's 
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Convention 169 concerning the rights of 
Indigenous peoples to decide what hap- 
pens in their territory. 

Activists were particularly incensed 
because they knew López Obrador was 
personally aware of the environmental 
threat posed by the PIM — he had declared 
hisopposition to the project duringa rally 
in Morelos in 2014. 

López Obrador's intransigence con- 
firmed activists' worries that, despite 
being given a strong mandate to dramati- 
cally change course for Mexico, when it 
came to extractive industries, the new 
government would continue to pursue 
extractive projects without obtaining free, 
prior, and informed consent. 

López Obrador won the 2018 elec- 
tion with over 53 per cent of the vote 
and ample majorities for his party in the 
country's Congress. After three decades 
of neoliberal rule by two parties that 
oversaw market reforms that increased 
inequality, poverty, and social exclusion, 
the country had finally elected a leftist 
president. Billing his government as 
the "fourth transformation" of Mexico, 
AMLO promised to root out corruption, 
address rising crime and violence, and 
redistribute wealth to the country's poor. 

In hisfirst 100 days, López Obrador put 
the $218 million-dollar presidential plane 
up for sale; officially shuttered the infamous 
Islas Marías federal prison, with plans to 
convert it into a cultural centre; dramatically 
cut his own salary; refused to move into 
theostentatious presidential residence; and 
introduced a series of social programs that 
included a universal pension for people over 
68 years and people with disabilities. 

A fierce opponent of the neoliberal 
economic orthodoxy championed by his 
predecessors, López Obrador even decreed 
the end of neoliberalism in Mexico. 

In an interview with Briarpatch in late 
2018, renowned Marxist geographer David 
Harvey explains that the political programs 
of the "pink wave" – which has seen social- 
ist and left-leaning governments elected 
throughout Latin America over the last 
few decades — were anti-neoliberal but not 
anti-capitalist. He views López Obrador's 
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program in a similar light. 

While Harvey welcomed López 
Obrador's efforts to confront neoliberal- 
ism, he also warned that they would fall 
short. 

"Atthe end ofthe day, we haveto think 
about what it means to be anti capital,” says 
Harvey. “I know the immense power that 
is wielded by the oligarchs here — Carlos 
Slim and the like. At some point that 
needs to be confronted and controlled, 
because [if you spend] all the time solving 
little problems and you don't confront 
that power, it means that central guiding 
principles of Mexican political economy 
are going to be dictated by a small elite 
class configuration.” 

Lopez Obrador has said that one of 
the goals of the fourth transformation 
is to end the subordination of political 
power to the economic power of Mexican 
oligarchs. But Harvey thinks the president 
may have underestimated how difficult 
that will be to accomplish. 

López Obrador's about-face on the 

PIM draws into question just how far he 
can go in this effort. Flores tells Briarpatch 
that he suspects the president's support 
of the PIM 15 likely due to the investment 
and tax revenue it will bring to the state, 
and his coziness with certain elements of 
Mexico's ruling class. López Obrador's 
chief of staff is a wealthy businessman 
by the name of Alfonso Romo, who was 
an ardent supporter of former president 
Vicente Fox. López Obrador also sur- 
prised many when he accepted a proposal 
by Mexico's business community to create 
a presidential business advisory board 
that includes representatives who have 
vocally criticized his political proposals. 

The Mexican president has been incon- 

sistent in his efforts to root out the influ- 

ence ofthe country's economic elite. In the 

case of the new mega-airport in Mexico 
City, which was strongly supported by the 
country's business sector, López Obrador 
opted to cancel its construction, despite the 
project already being in progress. 


Harvey also has a warning for Mexicans 
about López Obrador's plans to pursue 
megaprojects in order to lure foreign 
investment and generate income in order 
to fund the governments social projects. 

"Beware of megaprojects. Big capital 
loves megaprojects; politicians are often 
drawn to megaprojects because it will 
bear their name,” Harvey tells Briarpatch. 


MEGAPROJECTS: 
OPPORTUNITY OR THREAT? 
AMLO has moved quickly on his campaign 
proposal to build 1,500 kilometres of train 
tracks throughout the Yucatan peninsula. 
Known as the Tren Maya, the project is 
aimed at boosting tourism in the region 
but has been challenged by Indigenous 
groups and environmentalists due to its 
ecological impact. The train is expected 
to run through the ecologically sensitive 
Calakmul Biosphere Reserve that is home 
to much of Mexico's rich biodiversity, 
including at-risk species such as the jaguar, 
king vulture, and Central American tapir. 
Megaprojects like the PIM and the 
Tren Maya have anti-capitalist groups on 
alert and dubious about López Obrador's 
claims regarding the end of neoliberalism. 
“It's a lie to decree the end of neoliber- 
alism in Mexico; it's a fallacy,” Flores tells 
Briarpatch. "To eliminate a system like this, 
you do not do it with a statement to the 
media. It is done through concrete acts.” 
Many groups expected that Lopez 
Obrador might pursue a more concilia- 
tory stance toward Indigenous peoples who 
defend their territories. Previous regimes 
resorted to violence, criminalization, and 
repression to suppress social movements, 
while López Obrador has, so far, shunned 
these tactics. Flores argues that the López 
Obrador government nevertheless repre- 
sents a continuity of neoliberalism, but with 
a change in strategy. 

While López Obrador has repeatedly 
stated that he will not use state security 
forces to repress protests, Flores believes 
hisgovernmentis still sidelining opposition 


from groups like Peoples Front in Defence 
ofthe Land and Water. Flores charges that, 
by holding the vote without sufficient time 
to educate the public and placing ballot 
boxes in communities that were likely to 
favour the project, the consultations con- 
cerning the PIM were "fixed." 

It was those consultations — and the 
public support they supposedly evidenced 
—that have allowed López Obrador to claim 
he is respecting the will of the people. 

There are worries among activists 
that the López Obrador government will 
attempt to use these types of scuttled 
"citizen consultations" in place of free, 
prior, and informed consent as a means of 
legitimizing megaprojects. However, that 
scenario is looking increasingly unlikely, 
as in May a federal court agreed with 
opponents of the PIM who argued that 
the plebiscite infringed on their rights 
as Indigenous peoples to give consent to 
activities in their territories, a decision 
that looks to establish a precedent. 

The López Obrador government nev- 
ertheless claims that they are complying 
with their obligations. For example, the 
National Institute of Indigenous Peoples, 
a government agency, said they received 
consent from affected Indigenous com- 
munities in the isthmus of Tehuantepec 
fora project that seeks to build a train that 
will connect the country's coasts. 

This threat of dispossession is at the 
heart of the conflict between the López 
Obrador government and land defend- 
ers. Flores draws a parallel with Mexican 

revolutionary Emiliano Zapata Salazar 
who, 100 years ago, led the campesinos 
in the state of Morelos to fight against the 
landowners who exploited land and water 
for sugar cane production. 

"There is still a preference for private 
capital to dispossess and exploit [the] ter- 
ritory [of Indigenous peoples],' says Flores. 

The PIM aims to attract and grow 
industrial developments in the centre of 
thecountry, to create a hub of employment 
in a region that has seen little economic 


Top right: María de Jesús Patricio Martínez, former presidential candidate and spokesperson for the National Indigenous Congress, 
addresses a crowd during activities to commemorate 100 years since the murder of Emiliano Zapata in Chinameca, Morelos. 
Bottom right: Activists put up an anti-mining poster in Chinameca. 
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growth. This same development would 
also increase government revenues, help- 
ing bring in money to finance social pro- 
grams. Itis a strategy seen elsewhere in the 
region, in countries such as Ecuador and 
Bolivia, where socialist governments used 
windfall revenues from resource extrac- 
tion to address what Latin Americans call 
“social debt” — the deficiencies caused by 
previous neoliberal governments’ lack of 
investment in public services like roads, 
schools, and hospitals. 

Flores concedes that the project will 
lead to new employment, but he argues 
that it is a regressive redistribution of 
wealth, where natural resources that 
rightfully belong to all are exploited and 
controlled by private capital. 

In effect, it will lead to the proletariani- 
zation of campesinos — bringing small-scale 
farmers who were on the periphery of the 
market directly into it as wage labourers. 


explains that, 10 years ago, a large con- 
tingent of state security forces, includ- 
ing armoured vehicles and helicopters, 
invaded the community of Valle de 
Ocotlan to crush widespread opposition 
against a Fortuna mine. 

“The company never had free, prior, 
and informed consent [to operate],” 
recalls Espinoza. 

Incidents like that serve to highlight 
why Lopez Obrador’s ambassador was 
keen to signal a change. But though 
Gómez-Camacho issued a warning to 
Canadian mining companies, he also 
made clear that the López Obrador gov- 
ernment was still interested in courting 
Canadian mining companies, telling 
media outlets that Mexico was interested 
ina "strong, profitable mining sector” that 
includes Canadian capital. 

Kirsten Francescone, Latin American 
coordinator at MiningWatch Canada, tells 


"Beware of megaprojects. Big capital loves 
megaprojects; politicians are often drawn to 
megaprojects because it will bear their name.” 


THE CANADIAN CONNECTION 
The new Mexican ambassador to Canada, 
Juan José Gómez-Camacho, made head- 
lines when hesaid in March that Canadian 
mining companies would face increased 
scrutiny regarding their practices in Mexico. 
Canadian mining companies are 
heavily invested in Mexico — according 
to Global Affairs Canada, nearly 70 per 
cent of foreign-owned mining companies 
operating in Mexico are based in Canada. 
But Canadian mining companies 
have a long and sordid history in Latin 
America, and in Mexico companies such 
as Vancouver-based Fortuna Silver Mines 
have been accused of abuses and illegal 
behaviour. 
Marco Antonio Espinoza of the anti- 
mining organization Articulación por la 
Vida y en Contra de la Minería (AVCM) 





Briarpatch that their organization expects 
little to change under López Obrador. 

Francescone says Mexican officials 
have bought into the myth, promoted by 
the Canadian state, that there can be sus- 
tainable and responsible mining projects 
that respect human rights. Members of 
López Obrador's government and a team 
of advisers even visited Canada to see 
examples of "sustainable and responsible 
mining." 

"MiningWatch Canada has demon- 
strated time and again that we are in no 
position to present ourselves as a model in 
terms of environmental regulations, waste 
management, community relationships. 
We have just as many problems here in 
Canada,” Francescone tells Briarpatch. 

Officials from Global Affairs Canada 
confirmed to MiningWatch that they 





had received delegations from the new 
Mexican government and that they felt 
confident about their relationship with 
the López Obrador administration and 
thefuture of Canadian mining in Mexico. 

While it would appear that López 
Obrador's government intends to bring 
improvements in terms of standards and 
practices, they are not willing to turn their 
backs to Canadian mining operations in 
Mexico. 

"If anything, what we suspect we'll 
see is an [..] attempt to accommodate 
Canadian mining interests in Mexico,” 
says Francescone. 


RESISTANCE MOVING 
FORWARD 
The positions taken by the López Obrador 
government have made it evident that this 
government is not willing to abandon 
extractive industries. As in other exam- 
ples throughout Latin America during 
the "pink wave,” the Mexican government 
is instead betting on these industries to 
bring in investment and employment. 
Thisisthe fundamental contradiction 
of all left electoral projects that do not 
seek to transcend capitalism: they invari- 
ably pit themselves against Indigenous 
peoples and their allies, who stand in the 
way of what Marxists call the "primitive 
accumulation of capital" — the theft and 
commodification of lands and waters. 
"López Obrador came to power 
because there is a lot of social discontent 
in the country. [...] That social discontent 
cannot be extinguished from one day to 
the next,” says Flores. "You cannot cover 
up the contradictions [of capitalism ]." 
The development strategy being pur- 
sued by the López Obrador government 
is likely to produce further clashes with 
social movements and land defenders. 
Groups like the People's Front in Defence 
of the Land and Water are unwavering 
in their intent to resist López Obrador's 
megaprojects and right now they stand in 
firm opposition to the government — but 
that does not mean the door is closed to 
all dialogue. 
Flores argues that the first step must 
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bea recognition of the collective and indi- 
vidual rights of communities, principally 
the right to defend their territories. He 
says that community members should 
decide what happens in their land and 
communities through a transparent and 
inclusive process. 

Similarly, organizers with AVCM 
are not opposed to change, so long as it 
respects their way of life. 

“We're not opposed to [projects] that 
work hand in hand with our culture 
and that allow us to develop within the 
confines of our culture,” explains Juan 
Perez from AVCM. "It's not an opposition 
for the sake of opposing - it is instead to 
defend what our ancestors left us." 

Meanwhile, he also makes an appeal 
to people in Canada to hold their compa- 
nies and their governments accountable 
for their activities abroad. 

"That wealth, the comfort they enjoy, 
the wellness they have, itis at our expense. 
We suffer dispossession, killings, forced 
disappearances, hunger, injustice, a 
whole series of things, so that they can 
live well,” says Perez. “That comfort you 
enjoy is temporary. The world is changing 
and neoliberalism is taking things away 
from you little by little to benefit the few.” 

It's a view shared by Francescone, who 
also challenges Canadians to act in light of 
the Trudeau government's recent decision 
to renege on its commitment to create an 
independent human rights watchdog for 

Canadian companies operating abroad. 
Instead, the Canadian government has 
created yet another investigative office 
without the power to hold Canadian 
mining companies and their subsidiaries 
responsible for their overseas operations. 

“Canadians could learn from Latin 
American organizing that goes beyond the 
polite path, that organizes and mobilizes, 
so that politicians feel the pressure.” * 


JOSÉ LUIS GRANADOS CEJA is a journalist and 
photographer based in Mexico City. His work is 
primarily focused on contemporary political issues 
in Latin America and often looks at the efforts 
of social movements and labour unions to affect 


change. 
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Civilization Critical 
Energy, Food , Nature and 


the Future 


By Darrin Qualman 


Qualman demonstrates that a 19th- and 
2Oth-century transition to linear systems 
and away from the circular patterns of 
nature (and of all previous civilizations) 
is the foundational error—the underlying 
problem, the root cause of climate 
change, resource depletion, oceans full 
of plastics, and a host of mega-problems 
now intensifying and merging, with 
potentially civilization-cracking results. 
Qualman reinterprets and re-explains 
the problems we face today, and charts a 


clear, hopeful path into the future. 
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QUOTES FROM THE 
UNDERGROUND 


"Capitalism's grow-or-die imperative stands 
radically at odds with ecology's imperative 
of interdependence and limit. The two 
imperatives can no longer coexist with each 
other; nor can any society founded on the 
myth that they can be reconciled hope to 
survive. Either we will establish an ecological 
society or society will go under for everyone, 
irrespective of [their] status." 

—MURRAY BOOKCHIN 


"Whenever people keep being given a platform 
to say they have no platform, or whenever 
people speak endlessly about being silenced, 
you notonly havea performative contradiction; 
you are witnessing a mechanism of power.” 
—SARA AHMED 


"We are not out numbered, we are out 
organized" 


—MALCOLM X 


“Questions I regularly ask myself when I'm 
outraged about injustice: 
1. What resources exist so I can better educate 
myself? 
2. Who's already doing work around this 
injustice? 
3. Do I have the capacity to offer concrete 
support & help to them? 
4. How can I be constructive?" 

—MARIAME KABA 


"If self-care is just a way to ease the impact of 
an ever-increasing demand for productivity, 
rather than a transformative rejection of that 
demand, it's part of the problem, not the 
solution.” 

—SELF AS OTHER: REFLECTIONS ON SELF-CARE 


“Practicing mutual aid is the surest means for 

giving each other and to all the greatest safety, 

the best guarantee of existence and progress, 
bodily, intellectual and moral.” 

—PETER KROPOTKIN, 

MUTUAL AID: A FACTOR OF EVOLUTION 


"Personally, I think I started to see how the 
territorial acknowledgement could become 
very superficial and also how it sort of 
fetishizes these actual tangible, concrete 
treaties. They're not metaphors — they're real 
institutions, and for us to write and recite 
a territorial acknowledgement that sort of 
obscures that fact, I think we do a disservice 
to that treaty and to those nations.” 
—HAYDEN KING 
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Hate, by any other name 


Why would an anti-hate group condemn a Muslim organization for a third-hand 
connection to hate, while remaining silent about unabashed Islamophobia in a non- 


Muslim one? 


BY KHADIJAH KANJI 
ART BY VIENNA RYE 


harassment, and violence against Muslims (or those per- 

ceived to be such). Common and growing, these expres- 
sions of hate encapsulate what we know to be "Islamophobia." 
But understanding the breadth and depth of racism requires that 
we look beyond the face of the far right to the body that animates 
it; past its most explicit manifestation to the logic undergirding 
it. Indeed, racial logics inform and organize all of society — even, 
sometimes, those very elements dedicated to eradicating racism. 

Last October, the Canadian Anti-Hate Network (CAN) 

released a statement of "concern" over the appearance of 
Palestinian-American Muslim activist, Linda Sarsour, at the 
Islamic Circle of North America's Carry the Light convention. 
CAN used Sarsours relationship with notoriously antisemitic, 
homophobic, and misogynistic Nation of Islam leader Louis 
Farrakhan to argue that inviting her to speak was "contrary to 
the values consistent with promoting inclusive communities 
where hatred is clearly unwelcome.” 

Because of Farrakhan's importance in Black liberation struggles, 

Sarsour and others (like her co-organizers of the Women's March), 
have refused to condemn him entirely — and while this may be 
unsatisfactory to some, it is insufficient to, by extension, label her 
as antisemitic. On the contrary, Sarsour co-authored a statement 
denouncing Farrakhan's problematic views, and has led fundrais- 
ing efforts for the funerals of victims of antisemitic attacks. In 
response to the widespread opposition to Sarsour — which, as many 
have pointed out, itself relies on Islamophobic tropes — dozens of 
Jewish community leaders issued a statement in 2017 which reads, 
in part, "We will not stand by as Sarsour is falsely maligned. [..We] 
publicly state our commitmentto working alongside her for a more 
just and equal society.” In April of this year, CAN issued an update 
to its condemnation of Linda Sarsour noting some of the above, 
but it didn't offer an apology or retraction. 


S hootings, arsons, and vandalism of mosques. Intimidation, 





The same month as Sarsour's speaking engagement, B'nai 
Brith Canada co-sponsored an event featuring Ben Shapiro —a 
former editor of Breitbart News who has argued, for example, 
that the "Palestinian Arab population is rotten to the core"; 
"Arabs like to bomb crap and live in open sewage"; and Islam is 
an "ideological representation of third worldism [..] and pov- 
erty.” The Quebec City mosque shooter visited Shapiro's Twitter 
account 93 times in the month before the shooting. 

Despite being made aware ofthe event (I was part of an email 
thread alerting the group's organizers to it), CAN failed to issue 
a denouncement. 

According to its website, the Canadian Anti-Hate Network 
"monitors, researches, and counters hate groups.” One of its self- 
proclaimed successes is exposing "two of the hosts of Canada's 
largest alt-right neo-Nazi podcast,” causing it to shut down. 
CAN's 17-member advisory committee includes academics, 
hate crimes experts, lawyers, and activists. 

Why would an anti-hate group condemn a Muslim organi- 
zation for a third-hand connection to hate while remaining 
silent about unabashed Islamophobia in a non-Muslim one? 

Understanding this hypocrisy requires us to examine the 
way Islamophobia operates. Specifically, just as the successful 
construction of Jews as being responsible for all evil allowed for 
theevil ofthe Holocaust, the myth that Muslims are particularly 
and violently hateful enables the hate directed against Muslims. 

Anti-Muslim activism relies on (unspecified) allegations of 
Muslim wrongdoing to advance its goals. Indeed, the Quebec 
mosque shooter cited the need to prevent Muslim "terrorism" as 
his motivation. But while these actions are undoubtedly fringe, 
they refer to ideas circulated reliably through the mainstream: 

*  byCanadian political leaders. In 2015, officials ofthe 

then-ruling Conservatives singled out "jihadi terrorism" 
as the reason for the new anti-terrorism bill, Bill C-51. 








That year, then-minister of justice Peter MacKay argued 
that a foiled plot by Nazi-inspired antisemites was not 
terrorism because it was not "culturally motivated" — that 
is, not perpetrated by Muslim cultural Others. 

by our state bodies, like the Canada Revenue 
Agency. In 2018, the CRA revoked the charitable status 
of the Ottawa Islamic Centre and Assalam Mosque 
in part for hosting speakers who had, elsewhere on 
other occasions, made hateful and violent comments. 
But other Canadian charities have maintained status 
while hosting the likes of Israeli academic Mordechai 
Kedar (who essentially advocated raping Palestinian 
women); Geert Wilders (who has called for banning the 
Qur'an and mosques); and Pamela Geller (who claimed 
that "Hitler was inspired by Islam" and was cited in the 
manifesto of the 2011 Oslo shooter). 

by anti-racist organizations. In 2017, B'nai Brith 
Canada and the Jewish Defence League of Canada 
whipped up a frenzy against a Toronto imam after a 
short prayer he recited in Arabic was misinterpreted 
as calling for the death of Jews. Despite apologizing 





for and explaining his miscommunication, and work- 
ing with members of the Jewish community to better 
understand antisemitism (including Bernie Farber, 
chair of CAN, who publicly rejected the categorization 
of the imam as an antisemite) police opened a hate 
crimes investigation against the imam, he was fired 
from his position at Ryerson University, and his name 
was circulated in Conservative Party campaign literature 
as an example of Muslim extremism. Well-regarded 
organizations concerned with antisemitism - like the 
Friends of Simon Wiesenthal Center for Holocaust 
Studies and the Centre for Israel and Jewish Affairs - 
continue to categorize the event as antisemitic. This is 
not to diminish the reality of antisemitism (hate crimes 
against Jews are both significant and growing) but to 
demonstrate how allegations of racism can be opera- 
tionalized perversely to advance other forms of racism. 
by mainstream media. Studies by the University 
of Alabama and Fairness and Accuracy in Reporting 
(FAIR) have found that attacks by Muslim perpetra- 
tors receive far more U.S. media coverage compared to 
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attacks committed by non-Muslims, and attacks against 
Muslims, respectively. Canadian realities are similar. 
Even "sympathetic" coverage of Islamophobic incidents 
often reproduces the assumption that Muslims are 
inherently violent. In the wake of this year's targeted 
massacre of Muslims by a white supremacist in New 
Zealand, media outlets took to calling the victimized 
worshippers "peaceful" — implying a default of Muslims 
as violent, and suggesting that Muslims who fail to 
conform to an unexplained definition of "peacefulness" 
are legitimately targeted. 

A person is in fact more likely to be killed for being Muslim 
than by a Muslim “terrorist.” But the myth ofthe violent Muslim 
reverses this reality in the public imagination, ensuring a per- 
petual disregard for Muslim life. Indeed, a victims' fundraising 
effort for the Quebec mosque shooting yielded less than 3 per 
cent of one for the tragic Humboldt Broncos crash, and in the 
wake of the shooting, anti-Muslim hate crimes increased, the 
mosques president had his car set on fire, and the mosque was 


A person is in fact more likely to be killed for 


being Muslim than by a Muslim "terrorist." 


But the myth of the violent Muslim reverses 
this reality in the public imagination, ensuring 


a perpetual disregard for Muslim life. 


voted down in a referendum to build a cemetery. Despite this, a 
majority of Canadians believe that the problem of Islamophobia 
is “overblown.” 

САМ” work does little to address the Islamophobic narra- 
tives that sustain normalized Islamophobia. On the contrary, the 
Sarsour and Shapiro examples show that CAN's understanding 
of “hate” is clearly informed by these very narratives. More gen- 
erally, the group's near-exclusive concern with fringe elements 
discourages investigation into the continuities between "hateful" 
and "respectable" society. 

This points to another problem: that CAN uses "hate 
crimes" as its primary metric of racism. Such hate crimes 
framing works to obscure the colonial and racial violence on 
which the Canadian state was founded and sustains itself, sug- 
gesting instead that racism exists separate from, and counter 
to, the state (a crime, by definition, is an injury against the 
state). Within this framing, naturally, the state is the site of 
remedy to, and restitution from, hate. Indeed, CAN boasts of 
"providing evidence to law enforcement [...] for their investi- 
gations.” But by focusing on activities outside of the law, the 





group fails to account for the continued deployment of racial 
narratives within it. 

Inits 2017 report, Public Safety Canada insisted that "violent 
Islamist ideology" represents the most significant threat to our 
country. This was released less than a year after the Quebec 
mosque shooting — which was, at the time, the most fatal act 
of ideologically motivated violence in Canada since 1989. In 
Canada, between 1960 and 2015, Muslims have been responsi- 
ble for but 1 per cent of "terrorist"-described incidents and o.41 
per cent of fatalities from "terrorism." White supremacist and 
right-wing extremism contributes much more significantly to 
statistics on violence. Global data mirrors Canadian realities 
— less than 0.01 per cent of the world's Muslim population is 
engaged in violent activities with militant groups. 

Butthe Islamophobic construction of Muslims as "terrorists" 
is impervious to this reality. While the Quebec mosque shooter 
was inspired to violence by this myth, the state nonetheless 
galvanizes this falsehood in the deployment of its own tools: sur- 
veillance, "no-fly" listings, detention without charge, counter- 
radicalization programs — disproportionately 
applied against Muslims in ways that restrict 
their freedom, privacy, and well-being. And 
while the shooter's "pre-emptive" approach 
to stopping Muslim "terrorism" reflects an 
inherent disregard for Muslim humanity, the 
murder of 1.3 to 2 million people — mostly 
Muslims – in the U.S.-led war on terror has 
been rationalized similarly. 

Notonly do hate and state violence emanate 
from the same racial logics, they compound 
andreinforce one another. The Ouebec mosque 
shooter was, ultimately, not charged with ter- 
rorism — while Muslims have been convicted of terrorism for 
unexecuted plots, and for travelling to other countries with the 
intention of joining militant groups. As of September 2018, in all 
but one case in Canada, terrorism convictions have been applied 
exclusively against Muslims. This both punishes Muslims more 
for less and lends institutional credence to the narrative of the 
Muslim terrorist. 

While CAN undoubtedly situates itself outside of the opera- 
tions of racism, it actually relies on and reproduces racial logics 
— both in its conceptualization of the problem of "hate" as well 
as its solutions to it. It is easy for us to castigate those who bring 
assault rifles to mosques. It is less easy to self-interrogate for the 
continuities between the racists and the rest of us. But if anti-hate 
organizations want to fix the hole in the ceiling rather than just 
mop the floor, this is precisely what they must be doing. * 


KHADIJAH KANJI holds a masters in social work. She 
works in research, programming, and public education on 
issues of Islamophobia, racism, transphobia/homophobia 


and other areas of social justice. 
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Thank yov. 


Briarpatch stays afloat because of the generosity of people like you. We aren't beholden to business or government. Along with attendees 
of our events, those listed here contributed to our ongoing operations between December and June 2019 and helped keep us independent. 
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everal years ago, my roommate 
S and I were evicted from our small, 
ground-floor apartment in the west 
end of downtown Toronto. Our landlord, 
who lived in the apartment above us, 
pushed us out so that he could jack up 
the rent. It was two years before Vogue 
magazine would name the area the sec- 
ond hippest neighbourhood in the world, 
citing a “verifiable artery of indie patis- 
series, homegrown labels, and hidden- 
from-view galleries.” Even then, it was 
hard to imagine how much more clogged 
with well-heeled hipsters Toronto's arter- 
ies could get. 
Of course, we weren't that different 
from them. We were in our early 30s, 
working salaried jobs in health care 
and community legal work (ironically, 
I was a tenant organizer). In contrast to 
many tenants, like those organizing rent 
strikes in nearby Parkdale today, we had 
the means to relocate within the neigh- 
bourhood and pay a slightly higher rent. 
Samuel Stein, the author of Capital City: 
Gentrification and the Real Estate State, 
might have described us as both “con- 
sumers” of gentrification and its victims. 
Stein defines gentrification as a pro- 
cess where “capital is reinvested in urban 





Capital City: 


By Samuel Stein 
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Gentrification and the Real Estate State 


Verso Books / Jacobin, March 2019 





neighborhoods, and poorer residents 
and their cultural products are displaced 
and replaced by richer people and their 
preferred aesthetics and amenities.” It’s 
a process that requires both producers 
— investors, landlords, and developers — 
and consumers — homeowners, tenants, 
shoppers, café patrons, bar hoppers. And 
Stein argues that it is city planners who 
make sure that both demand and supply 
exist, using state tools to spur on gentrifi- 
cation. It is a political process, not merely 
an economic or social one. 

It's refreshing to read an analysis 
about gentrification that avoids wallow- 
ing in moral outrage about new upscale 
restaurants or painting sentimental por- 
traits ofan embattled community's "good 
old days." Understanding and fighting 
gentrification involves answering the 
question of whose interests guide the 
state apparatus that sets the parameters 
ofcity development and how, if at all, that 
can be changed. Capital City focuses on 
the political aspect of gentrification, trac- 
ing the rise of what Stein calls the "real 
estate state" through the history of urban 
planning in the United States, relying 
heavily on examples from New York City. 

Property interests have always held 
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enormous power in capitalist cities, but 
Stein argues that it is various capitalists' 
specific needs that can explain the gentri- 
fication remaking North American cities 
today. When manufacturing is a major 
urban industry, it's not only renters who 
want lower land costs; industries want 
cheap land for their factories and hous- 
ing that's affordable for the low-wage 
workforce that keeps their assembly lines 
moving. The neoliberal turn in the 1980s 
and 1990s resulted in the flight of manu- 
facturing to rural areas and free-trade 
zones in countries in the Global South. 
Real estate went from being "a second- 
ary to a primary source of urban capital 
accumulation" argues Stein, and planners 
helped to pave the way. 

Beholden to the newly ascendant 
power bloc of developers, landlords, and 
building trades, and reliant on property 
taxes to fund city services, municipalities 
rallied their planners to enact measures 
to spur rising property values. Planners 
have a variety of tools to do so: cuts to 
property taxes and zoning changes to 
incentivize investment in specific areas 
of the city; "revitalizing" social housing 
by demolishing whole projects that had 
fallen into disrepair as a result of severe 
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It's refreshing to read an analysis about gentrification 
that avoids wallowing in moral outrage about new 

upscale restaurants or painting sentimental portraits 
of an embattled community's “good old days.” 





underfunding; selling off tax-foreclosed 
properties. (Stein cites a 1983 study that 
found more than a third of Harlem's 
housing had been possessed by the city, 
most of the buildings sold on the cheap 
to landlords.) 

Stein, who ultimately believes in the 

radical possibilities of urban planning, 
notes that even progressive or radical 
planners are stuck with a terrible contra- 
diction under a real estate monopoly. If 
they enact policies to improve an area by 
adding parks, transit, or better ameni- 
ties, or try to recapture some of the value 
created by zoning changes (inclusionary 
housing policies that demand a certain 
percentage of new developments be 
affordable, for example) the end result 
is the same: a rise in property values. 
Absent strict rent controls and other 
tenure protections, displacement of 
lower-income residents is the almost- 
certain result. 

Capital City expends considerable 
pages showing the reader how this has 
played out under both neoliberal and 
"progressive" mayoral regimes (New 
York's Michael Bloomberg and Bill de 
Blasio, respectively). Stein also devotes a 
chapter to a history of the Trump family 


and the New York-born "developer presi- 
dent." These narratives are compelling 
but inadvertently point to a potential 
weakness with the book: its focus on a city 
so unlike many others in North America. 
Stein argues that under a real estate 
(city-)state, housing struggles, like labour 
struggles in industrial towns, become a 
"crucial conduit for labor action." Tenants 
could form an “unbeatable bloc,” he says, 
pointing to New York, where 68 per cent 
of residents are renters. But what about 
everywhere else? The closest we come to 
thatin Canada is in Montreal, with 44 per 
cent renters. All of our cities are majority 
homeowners. And as a country, Canada 
has a home ownership rate of almost 68 
per cent. If it's purely a numbers game 
(which strategy proposals like Stein's — 
predicated on rent strikes to create crisis 
moments for the landlord class — essen- 
tially are) then we might be in trouble. 
"Landlords and tenants do not want 
the same urban planning,’ writes Stein, 
"just like bosses and workers do not want 
the same salary structures." That may be 
true, but for those of us who live outside 
New York City, any radical housing move- 
ment will have to address those whom 
Stein neglects to mention: homeowners 


who aren't landlords. We'll need to move 
at least some of them from opponents to 
allies. 

Enlisting homeowners in a move- 
ment to lower property values, reform 
the tax system to prevent speculation 
and regulate investment in real estate 
won't be an easy sell, but it's not totally 
impossible. It will, however, require win- 
ning at least one demand not considered 
by Stein: defending and improving the 
social safety net. Homeowners are rely- 
ing on increased house values to fund 
their retirement and leave something for 
their families after they die. As long as 
property offers a secure investment with 
a better rate of return than most anything 
else, people will buy houses, planners 
will craft policies to protect and raise the 
land value, and people with less will be 
displaced by those with more. * 


YUTAKA DIRKS is a tenant 
rights organizer, journalist, 
and writer whose work can 


be found in Alberta Views, 





THIS, rabble.ca, Ricepaper 
Magazine, the Journal of 
Law and Social Policy, and 


elsewhere. 
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- Briarpatch is a non-profit, reader-supported 
magazine that thrives thanks to the individual 
contributions of readers like you. Here's what 
you can do to keep us keepin' on: 


1 Becomea monthly Sustainer 

Sustainers are the backbone of Briarpatch and the reason 
we're not beholden to governments or corporate adver- 
tisers. By authorizing a small automatic donation each 
month, you'll play a crucial role in supporting our core 
operations so that we can focus our energies on more 
important things — like publishing fiercely independent 
journalism and critical commentary. 


All Sustainers receive an annual newsletter, an auto- 
matically renewing subscription, and a permanent 
vacation from renewal notices. 


|| 

| 2 Share Briarpatch with your friends 

| Help us get Briarpatch into the hands of more readers 
| by giving gift subscriptions to your nearest and dearest 
| (3 for the price of 2!). 


| 3 Senda donation 

i Even a $5 donation makes a difference to our bottom 
; line, and donations of $50, $100, or $500 go that much 
ເມ further. Donating is fast and secure online: 
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TRIA DONALDSON 





Tria Donaldson is a multi-racial activist with roots in the climate jus- 
tice movement, the labour movement, and Indigenous rights. She is 
proud of her Mohawk and Punjabi heritage. Over Tria's career she 
has worked for the Sierra Youth Coalition, the Richmond Poverty 
Response Coalition, and Leadnow. Tria is currently the senior com- 
munications officer for the Canadian Union of Public Employees 
(CUPE) in Saskatchewan, where she works on issues ranging from 
the underfunding of public services, privatizations, and protecting 
wages and pensions for the working class. In her spare time, Tria loves 


gardening, protesting, and her dog Loki 


Do you remember when you first learned about Briarpatch? 

My first interaction with Briarpatch was as a journalism stu- 
dent at Thompson Rivers University receiving calls for propos- 
als. This was one of the first times I saw an opportunity to get 
paid to write about issues I cared about. 


What's something happening in the world that has been giving 
you hope? 

I get very inspired by all of the young people out in the world 
speaking their truth. It gives me hope that there are gay-straight 
alliances in rural Saskatchewan, and that kids are out protest- 
ing about climate change. 


Why are you a Briarpatch sustainer? 

Strong, independent media is one of the most important tools 
we have in the fight against right-wing ideology. It is critical 
that we invest in grassroots publications like Briarpatch. You 
will be hard pressed to find better bang for your buck in terms 
of what being a sustainer gets you. You help support cutting- 
edge investigative journalism and you get to read an awesome 
magazine! 








The automatic monthly donations of the following 


Sustainers provide Briarpatch with a welcome source 


of stable, ongoing revenue. 


By pledging a little money each month, you can add your name to 
the list of folks who make our work possible. 
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TORONTO, ON 

Sally Mahood 
REGINA, SK 

Denise MacDonald 
REGINA. SK 

Angella MacEwen 
OTTAWA. ON 

Toby Malloy & 
Lance Loree 
NANTON, AB 
George Manz 
REGINA SK 

Dale Markling 
SASKATOON. SK 
Adam Marquis 
RIMOUSKL ОС 
Judith Marshall 
TORONTO, ON 
Michelle 
Mawhinney 
TORONTO, ON 

Pat Mazepa 
TORONTO. ON 
Sally McAfee 
BRENTWOOD BAY. BC 


Pegasis McGaul 


ເ & Darcie 
EALA! 9. sk 
Karen Mclver 
REGINA. SK 


Jonathan 
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MONTREAL, ОС 


Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON, 5X 
Nicholas Mickelsen 
EDMONTON. AB 
Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REGINA SK 

Dave Oswald 
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AUSTIN, TX 

Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey 
MOOSE JAW, SK 
Tracey Mitchell 
SASKATOON. SK 
Jennifer Moore 
OTTAWA. ON 
Stephen Moore 
REGINA, SK 

МТ. Morin 
CALGARY, AB 

Joy Morris 
LETHBRIDGE, AB 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA SK 

Donna Nelson 
REGINA, SK 

Vicki Nelson 
REGINA SK 

Ian Nielson-Jones 
NIAGARA-ON-THE- 
LAKE. ON 

Will Oddie 
REGINA, SK. 
Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER. BC. 
Adriane Paavo 
REGINA SK 
Andrew Phillips 
VANCOUVER, BC. 
Daniehl Porttris 
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REGINA, 

Phillip Smith 
TORONTO. ON 
Adam Perry 
ANTIGONS Ns 
Kent Peterson 
REGINA, SK. 
Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON. SK 


Verda Pe 
MONA SC Y 
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Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK, 
Fred Robertson 
CALGARY, АВ 
Martha Robbins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Eden V. Robinson 
HASLA BC 
Gerry Rowe 
КМ LAURENT ac 
Paul Sanborn 
PRINCE GEORGE, ВС 
Tamara Sandor 
MONTREAL GC 
Nicole Sarauer 
REGINA. SK 
Rick Sawa 
PRINCE ALBERT SK 
Alvin Schrader 
EDMONTON. AB 
Alan Sears 
TORONTO. ON 
Rebekah Seidel 
SUMBEY. AB 
Halena Seiferling 
VANCOUVER. BC. 
George Shadlock 
STONE WALL, MB 
Sarah Siteman 
CORNWALLIS PARK. NS. 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CALEDON. ON 
Phillip Smith 
TORONTO. ON 
Douglas St. 
Christian 
STRATFORD. ON 
Sonia Stanger 
REGINA Sk 
Jovan Stepnuk 
WINNIPEG. М8 
Andrew Stevens 
REGINA, SK 
Gail Stevens 
SASKATOON. Sk 
Michelle Stewart 
REGINA SK 
Shayna Stock 
REGINA SK 
Tiffany Strachan 
REGINA, SK 
Hannah Stratford- 
Kurus |. 


MONTREAL ОС | 
Donald Sutherland 
WINNIPEG. MB 


Katrina S: 
nae zulga 


Allan Taylo 
REGNA SE fi 


. Althea Thauberger- 


VANCOUVER. 86, 


FORT GU'APFELLE SK 
Heather Walker . 
CALGARY, AB 


Roberta Wallace 
REGINA SK 

Laurel Walton 
DUNCAN ВС. 


Geoffrey Ward , 
MOOSE JAW.SK —— 


Rhiannon Ward 
REGINA, SK 


Fern & Laurence 
ayman 
QUAL ICUM BEACH. ВС 
Anna Weber 
REGINA, SK 
Delmer Weber 
SAULT STE MARIE, ON 
Lorraine Weidner 
REGINA SK 
Ann Wheatley 
WHEATLEY RIVER PEL 
Wayne Wheeler 
BOWSER. BC 
Robert Wild 
SALT SPRING ISLAND. ВС. 
James Williamson 
WETASKIWIN. AB 
James Wood 
SASKATOON. SK 
Parma Yarkin 
WINDSOR. ON 
Jessica Yelland 
REGINA SK 
Barbara Yip 
TORONTO. ON 
Katherine Young 
OTTAWA ON 


Janet Youn; 
LETHBRIDGE, 
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Is voting really "harm reduction"? 


BY DAVID CAMFIELD 


s the federal election approaches, I've been hearing and 
A seeing more people on the left in Canada talk about vot- 

ing as "harm reduction." In principle, I'm not against 
voting (although I understand why some Indigenous people 
refuse to vote in elections for settler-colonial political institu- 
tions). But "voting is harm reduction" (VIHR) is a really unhelp- 
ful idea. 

People whore involved with efforts to reduce the harm suf- 
fered by people who use drugs — which is where the term harm 
reduction comes from — may have their own things to say about 
the idea. Since I don't know much about drugs and harm reduc- 
tion, I won't say more about this. 

VIHR wrongly assumes that in the lead-up to elections, all 
we can do is vote for the least-bad candidate or party. Instead of 
encouraging us to think about how we can take advantage of the 
election season to further our projects — by challenging racist dog- 
whistling by politicians, doing political education like the kind the 
Migrant Rights Network is promoting, injecting our vision into 
all-candidates meetings, and mobilizing for a just transition away 
from fossil fuels under the banner of a Green New Deal — VIHR 
often sends the message that all we can do is settle for one of the 

options presented to us. This can lead to people doing things that are 
inconsistentwith the commitments to radical change they espouse, 
likeuncritically supporting NDP candidates or even voting Liberal. 

It reflects a culture of low expectations and a lack of strat- 
egy. The radical left in Canada lacks much confidence in any 
approach for moving from the status quo toward the future we 
want. VIHR acts as an obstacle to thinking about how to use elec- 
tion time for movement organizing and building the radical left. 

The other problem with VIHR is this: it often implies that 
because none of the parties want what we want, we should vote 
for the candidate most likely to defeat the Conservative in a given 
riding because the Conservatives will do the most harm if they're 
in government. That usually means voting Liberal. 

Butapproaching elections with Anyone But the Conservatives 
(ABC) as our guiding principle is dangerously wrong. It under- 
estimates just how aggressive the Liberals can be in serving the 
capitalist class. It was the Liberals, not the Tories, who were 
responsible for making a hard right turn in federal government 

policy in the mid-1990s. As Michal Rozworski argues in The Tyee, 
"Theausterity implemented by the Liberals, starting with the 1994 
. budget, helped shift the political consensus sharply to the right.” 
Мо matter what they say when trying to appeal to voters who're 

коша nae Scheer's Conservatives, the Liberals 
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are entirely capable of draconian austerity measures. The actions 
of Justin Trudeau's government have already shown us how will- 
ing the Liberals are to expand fossil fuel production and help 
capitalists in other industries. And when we encourage people 
to vote for the Liberals as "harm reduction,” the noticeable gap 
between the Liberals' sometimes-lofty rhetoric and their sordid 
actions risks driving those people – who recognize the Liberals’ 
hypocrisy - to support Conservatives in subsequent elections. 

The ABC approach also makes the mistake of thinking that 
what parties do in office is mainly determined by the formal 
policies theyre committed to in their policy books and election 
platforms. That's just not true: the ideology of party leaders 
is only one factor in determining what governments do. The 
demands of the ruling class, the influence of social movements 
and struggles, and the powerful pressure to keep the wheels of 
capitalist investment turning because that's what sustains most 
employment and, indirectly, most of the flow of taxes that funds 
the state — all of these drive decisions, too. 

ABC also misses the most important difference between the 
NDP and other parties. The NDP has always been a party that 
accepts settler-colonial capitalism (it wanted to reform this soci- 
ety, not transform it). Today it accepts settler-colonial capitalism 
in its neoliberal form. But it's not a party of the capitalist class 
itself; unlike the Liberals and Conservatives, it's not controlled 
by business owners and their willing servants. In spite of the 
leadership's loyalty to existing state institutions and distance from 
grassroots struggles, the NDP still has links with unions and 
retains traces of working-class politics (unlike the Greens, who 
generally dream of making capitalism ecologically sustainable). 

When supporters of VIHR end up supporting the Liberals, 
they're calling on working-class people to vote for one of the two 
historic parties of the ruling class. Doing that helps to bury an 
idea that needs reviving: the working class needs its own political 
forces, independent from the parties of the bosses. 

For leftists, voting should be the least important part of an 
election. What should be non-negotiable is making use of the 
opportunity that an election presents to advance our work for the 
kind of change that isn't on the ballot and won't ever be won by 
voting alone. We can use elections to organize for our demands 
and introduce radical ideas into the mainstream. ж 


DAVID CAMFIELD is a supporter of socialism from below whose book We 
Con Do Better: Ideas for Changing Society was published in 2017. His website 


is prairiered.ca. 
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